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PREFACE. 



The object of the author of the following 
treatise has not been to furnish a new manual of 
the science of ^Esthetics, but to re-discuss the fun- 
damental questions which underlie it ; to reach 
those postulates of the science which must have 
their justification in a Constructive Philosophy. 

I have endeavored to stray no farther than 
was needful for my immediate purpose into the 
domain of Physical Science, Metaphysics, or The- 
ology, and have avoided, as far as possible, using 
their technical terms. 

As for the Psychology and Ethic implied in 
this treatise, I have to say that they are the result 
of my own thinking. I have received suggestions, 
of course, but what I have said I have verified in 
my own thought, or am prepared to justify ; and I 
am under no particular obligations which are not 
herein expressed. 

In keeping strictly within these limits, it has 
been impossible not to make assumptions. All 
sciences are in their roots interlaced, and no phi- 
losophy can justify itself which is not exhaustive. 
I have endeavored to approach the ultimate phi- 
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losophy from the ^Esthetic position, which I have 
sought carefully to survey. From those who agree 
with me in my psychological definitions, and ethi- 
cal postulates, I hope for a full sympathy. 

I have avoided making application of the 
results I have reached to particular questions in 
Art, and Art-criticism, except so far as was neces- 
sary for illustration. It has always seemed to me 
a faulty method in most aesthetic treatises, the 
mingling up prematurely the consideration of Art 
with the investigation into the prior questions of 
the Emotion of the Beautiful, and the definition 
of Beauty ; since these are pre-supposed as the 
origin of the art-impulse itself. Hence, I have en- 
deavored to keep this branch of the science pure, 
I have been obliged, indeed, to speak of music, for 
the simple reason that nature herself utters beau- 
tiful sound, and the same principle must explain 
that as explains music which is the production of 
Art. It is obvious that if the results of my work 
are received as true, they may be carried into the 
whole work of appreciation and criticism in the 
several Arts of Landscape, Architecture, Sculpture, 
Painting, Music, Literature, Oratory, Poetry, and 
Histrionics. 

I have avoided, too, entering, more than a lit- 
tle, into the question of -/Esthetic culture, for the 
reason that that is a part of the question of culture 
in general ; and only after the question of ethical 
culture has been settled, can it find its just place, 
and determining principle. 
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While my treatise is intended, primarily, as a 
contribution to the philosophy of the science, I 
have endeavored to cast it in such form and style 
as to interest all intelligent readers, who, if they 
are patient over some parts of the work, may find 
it, elsewhere, and on the whole, compensatory. 

The negative or critical part of my work is, for 
the most part, relegated to the two supplementary 
chapters. This I have sought not to make tedious. 
But the vindication of mine against opposing theo- 
ries is to be found in the positive, or constructive 
part, which is an attempt at the unification, rather 
than the reconciliation of all theories hitherto, 
which have been predominantly subjective or ob- 
jective. 
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BOOK I. 

CHAPTER I. 

DEFINITION OF TERMS, — PSYCHOLOGY, — THE ANI- 
MAL CONSCIOUSNESS. 

In order to fix the meaning of the terms used 
in the following Treatise, as much of the Psychol- 
ogy implied as is required for that purpose is given 
in this introductory chapter. 

I use the word ^^ soul,*' meaning that the soul is 
the true concrete. It is spirit as related to the 
realm of ideas, or of thought. It is body as re- 
lated to the physical universe. The notion ** mind " 
is reached by abstraction. It is the soul regarded 
as knowing or thinking; as "will** is the soul re- 
garded as acting, concentrating itself for a purpose, 
governing, regulating, adapting its own movement. 

It belongs to the soul to feel, by virtue of its 
relation to either realm. It feels because of nature, 
and by virtue of the sensitive organism. It feels 
because of spirit, by virtue of the attraction and 
repulsion of ideas. It belongs to both realms, 
which meet in it. We know it only as the synthesis 
of the two, and not as pure nature, nor pure spirit. 
It is the subjective unity of the two, which may 
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make itself objective in the idea, " man," of which 
it is the concrete manifestation, even though it be 
determined by its heredity and environment to an 
idiosyncrasy. 

The human soul is called a " self " because in 
its consciousness, it distinguishes and relates the 
two realms, or materiel therefrom ; and all of its 
states are determinations from both sources, amid 
which it determines itself, and out of which it con- 
structs its own world. 

As related to the two realms thus in it pene- 
trating each other, it has susceptibilities^ (modes of 
passivity), — Sensation, Registration (before percep- 
tion). Memory (after perception), on the one side ; 
and on the other, Emotion. And it has also Facul- 
ties^ (modes of activity), — Perception, Recollection 
(including Representation), Fancy, Insight, Un- 
derstanding, Judgment, Reason, Imagination. In 
the concrete activity several or all of these coalesce. 
The list may or may not be complete, nor is it 
needful that it should be, as any change in relation, 
or in object matter, may give rise to a special active 
process, to which a name might be given. 

** Reason " is used, too, to mean not only a 
faculty, but a Lights — as the sum of the special 
human elements, superadded to the animal soul, 
hence, as our common possession,(^as nature is, the 
impersonal element the bond of spiritual union, the 
testimony to consciousness that we belong to a 
world above nature, or which may be abstracted 
from nature, or which is natures own dialectic. 
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There are other uses of the word ** will " into 
which I may be betrayed. Sometimes it is used to 
mean mere wish or desire, which may be the con- 
sciousness of a spontaneous impulse, or of the at- 
traction of an ideal end or aim. Sometimes it is 
used to mean, the prevailing bent or tendency of 
the soul, — i, e, — character^ — in which case it repre- 
sents the entire humanity of the individual, as it 
found itself, as it has made itself, as it is. 

As a faculty. Will shows itself in Attention. 
But its first attention was not the souls own act. It 
had to be acted upon before it could re-act. It was 
quickened from without. Till then there could be 
no memory. And consciousness, blind, vague, dif- 
fused over the entire organism, is then drawn to 
a physiological centre, — the psychological history 
commences, and consciousness shows itself as a per- 
petually flowing state. Hence consciousness is not 
a faculty, but the description of the existing, chang- 
ing movement and condition of the totality of the 
susceptibilities and faculties. 

Consciousness belongs to the animal as such, and 
IS to be distinguished from human self-conscious- 
ness, which exists because of Reason, enabling the 
soul to vibrate between the two attractions, and 
out of them to form its own third attraction. The 
animal feels, enjoys, suffers; and the higher animal 
also remembers, associates, fancies, dreams, com- 
municates by symbolic sound or touch. There is 
more than an iteration of disconnected irritations 
and reflections. There is a continuous, yet varying 
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feeling of complacency, interrupted sometimes and 
changing into uneasiness, yet resuming its normal 
character again, and by which it is impelled. And 
the higher animal is capable of connecting the past 
with the present, and of anticipation. For this 
fluctuating continuity there is no better name than 
consciousness. In the lowest stage of development 
It is more than irritation, it is enjoyment , which may 
not transcend the bounds of the immediate present, 
but which with more complex structure, expands 
in both directions, and links past and future with 
the present. Thus consciousness is unfolded, and 
requires new descriptions, as it mounts, in the as- 
cending concretions of the life-principle. 

There is no evidence that the plant enjoys. Its 
history gives no hint that happiness is possible for 
it. Here is an absolutely new element, and an 
hiatus for human understanding that can never be 
bridged over. The idea of the plant is to be studied 
in the most complex specimen, which alone ex- 
hibits the complete development, and the display 
of the full round of its potentialities. The apparent 
and the structural resemblance between the lowest 
animal and the lowest plant is very great ; but the 
ideas are essentially different, as we see when each 
is developed. Enjoyment in the lowest form marks 
the lowest animal as higher in the scale of dignity 
than the highest plant. The apparent and the 
structural resemblance between the lowest man 
and the lowest animal is a minimum, yet they pos- 
sess a common property not possessed by the 
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plant, which shows man to be an animal still. As 
before, the ideas can only be compared by studying 
them as developed in the highest brute, and the 
highest man. If a difference radical can be de- 
tected in this case, as in the other, it shows that 
there is an hiatus between the animal and man, 
likewise not passable for understanding.^ 

* In speaking of the animal consciousness I am not wedded to 
the word, if a better one can be found, so only the condition be 
recognized as justly described, and as distinguished from the irrita> 
bility of the plant on the one hand and the human self-conscious- 
ness on the other. The etymology of the word does not forbid this 
use, for, as a continuous state of feeling, not arithmetically divisible, 
it has a unity of its own, legitimating the prefix " con" — and as 
feeling is the rudimental form of knowing, the ** scums " is not ille- 
gitimate. 

The positions above are not affected by the fact of the existence 
of a common physical basis — protoplasm, nor oiprotista^ intermedi- 
ate or transitional forms. There must be a point where the idea of 
the animal is recognized, no matter where it shall settle ; — and the 
idea cannot be recc^ized by the mind as implicit, till it is known 
as explicit. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF SELF-CONSCIOUSNESS,— FEEL- 
ING,— LIMITATION, — LONGING,— SYMBOLS. 

The human being is a sensitive organism, hav- 
ing the capacity of enjoyment. No doubt, in the 
healthy infant enjoyment exists, and is the rudi- 
mental form of consciousness: and in his rapid 
development, he becomes so related to his environ- 
ment that a variety of agreeable sensations is pos- 
sible. Each sense brings its own pleasure. The 
eye and the apparatus behind it are so constructed, 
that gratification comes from a particular color, and 
a lesser gratification, or a disagreeable irritation 
from another color. One sound is pleasing, an- 
other harsh ; and the same distinction pertains in 
the other senses. Thus, existence in the child is a 
round of agreeable relations, mingled with many 
that are disagreeable. 

Sooner or later certain sets of sensations are 
gathered to a focus, and sensations become per- 
ception of individual objects. It is a wondrous 
step, implying activity in the awakening soul, 
though started by impact from without. Experi- 
ence begins, and we have the second form of con- 
sciousness. In relating its sensations to itself, and 
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by that to eacH other, the soul becomes self-con- 
scious ; for these relations are discovered, in an after 
examination, to be ^uch as to imply that there is 
another element than the physical in the soul, that; 
it has its own structure, and supplies^the forms of 
its own knowing ; and because of this, we call it a 
spiritual or rational soul, hence a self-conscious soul, 
for in unifying its sensations, it has distinguished 
the duality implied by that unity. 

The analyzing and synthesising processes go on, 
after the various modes of association, the horizon 
of experience widens, new implications are discov- 
ered, and objects come to be seen in their essential 
ideas, and thus is reached the third form of con- 
sciousness. But every perception, and every recog- 
nition of an idea* is enveloped in the conscious- 
ness of enjoyment, not, it may be, untroubled, but 
dim or vivid, and becoming more varied as the life 
of experience expands. Thus while physical sen- 
sation or mental activity can in thought be ab- 
stracted from the feeling of enjoyment, or its op- 
posite, in fact they never exist apart, and hence we 
might conclude that they never can be separate. 

This consciousness of enjoyment, or of the de- 
privation of that once had, or of pain, is the first 
spring, and always a chief spring of all human ac- 
tivity ; nor can any concrete form of being, involv- 
ing self-consciousness, be conceived as without this 
accompaniment of feeUng, penetrating it through- 

* I say '* recognition " because an idea is implied in any object 
perceived. 
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out. We infer, therefore, that it must be essential 
to the idea of self-conscious, self-determined being 
in its highest form, and hence we argue blessedness 
in God. 

Nor can enjoyment be thought as pertaining to 
an utterly soMtary self-conscious being. It evidently 
comes only from relation, and if it is an element in 
the definition of the absolute Being, if it belongs 
to God Himself, such relation must be possible for 
Him, and must exist as a part of His definition. 
No blind principle, which does not enjoy, which 
does not love, can then explain the universe. De- 
light could never come from such a source, — be re- 
flected from such an origin. Reciprocity of some 
sort, — ^blessedness therefore, is an essential element 
of the idea of the Highest and pirst Concrete. 

As self-conscious concretes, related to the physi- 
cal universe, we are, then, necessarily capable of 
enjoyment from such relation. But pain cannot, 
then, be needless, since it is possible, and since it 
exists. How it comes to be possible for aninpal life, 
and whence the want of concord and correspond- 
ence between the jAysical universe, of which men 
are a part, and their ideal requirements, — out of 
which other suffering comes, — these are speculative 
enquiries I shall not enter into now. 

In the flow of the consciousness of the child 
there soon arises an experience which overshadows 
all the others, namely, that of limitation^ — wherein, 
the self, and the not-self are set in sharper contrast 
and each acquires a new distinctness. The envir- 
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onment is repressing, obstacles surround him at 
every turn, his desires are crossed^ his actions meet 
with resistance. He discovers that he is restrained, 
that he is not absolute nor independent, but only a 
fragment in a sphere whose vastness widens as his 
experience increases. But all this is accompanied 
by, or followed by the discovery of his own power 
to modify his environment. He is not utterly fet- 
tered by it, but can control it within bounds. He 
desires to dominate it as far as he can, but never 
loses the sense of contradiction. His ideal of a 
possible, or desirable life, or state of conscious 
enjoyment, enlarges and enriches itself with his 
constantly growing knowledge ; but the apprecia- 
tion of his imperfection becomes more vivid, with 
the discovery of the elements of such larger life, — 
a life less restrained and richer in content ; and the 
longing for such life is a constant stimulus to activity, 
inward and outward. 

In the world around him he beholds resem- 
blances to this object of his perennial and ruling 
desire, — suggestions of a freer life than his own, 
with fewer restraints, and richer from manifold re- 
lations. Motions are noted which resemble his 
own internal movement when struggling against 
his limitations. The motion of a bird, for instance, 
reveals to him the possibility of a mode of being 
freed from one restraint under which he finds 
himself. The fitness of a plaything to produce 
agreeable feeling suggests the possibility of ampler 
experience, of which more and more agreeable 
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feelings shall be constituents. Thus, all things sur- 
rounding him, suggesting other capabilities of exist- 
ence, become types or symbols of such freer and 
ampler mode of being. These resemblances and 
suggestions fascinate him. and grow upon him' per- 
petually. The enjoying, yet longing soul is quick- 
ened to seek them. It analyzes, separates, and 
then associates itself with what it seeks. Objects, 
movements, which have this common quality stimu- 
late the soul afresh to live in this self-constructed 
ideal which measures its present apprehension of 
the perfect life, — but which is ever expanding and 
becoming enriched. As an elastic force the soul 
strives to fill the periphery* of the sphere it has 
evolved. 

And this activity is never without feeling, the 
feeling of delight, sometimes merging into that 
of uneasiness. Wherever the soul recognizes an 
element of the object-matter of its own desire, that 
desire receives new food, and the delight which ac- 
companies it a new increment. I shall give names 
by and by to this soul-activity, to the delight which 
envelopes it, to the quality which external objects 
have to elicit it, and to the underlying harmony 
which makes this correspondence between the soul 
and the world possible. 

* It has always seemed to me that we needed a word distinguish- 
ing the boundiog superficies of a globe, from the bounding line of 
a circle. Hence I take the liberty of calling the latter *' circum- 
ference," and the former ** periphery." 



CHAPTER III. 

CULTURE, — NATURAL ENDOWMENT,— IDEAS, — IN- 
SIGHT, — IMAGINATION, — THE ACTUAL AND 
THE IDEAL. 

In the special soul-activity alluded to in the 
previous chapter, and therefore in the delight ac- 
companying it, there are all degrees and differences 
among children and among men. This must de- 
pend to some extent upon differences in culture or 
education. The detection of resemblance or cor- 
respondence will have a narrow or wide range ac- 
cording as external opportunities are supplied, and 
as self-education, or use of time and direction of 
energies, differs. Every individual human being is 
a new synthesis of the essential constituents of 
humanity, and therefore has a peculiar environ- 
ment, is a particular evolving power, and has his 
own appropriate ideals. But still the resemblances 
among men are more numerous and more essential 
than their differences, and I have described in the 
foregoing chapter their common history, and the 
universal form of the growth of consciousness. It 
is possible, however, that one with a limited expe- 
rience, and living in a smaller circle, and who has 
found fewer resemblances to his ideal, or enrich- 
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merits of the same, may yet have a more intense 
appreciation of that resemblance, and hence a 
greater delight in its contemplation. This must 
depend, therefore, on the possession in higher de- 
gree of some faculty, — on greater quickness, and 
strength, and persistence in this mode of mental 
activity. And the reward of such activity is greater 
where it is strongly directed upon few objects than 
in the other case where it is feebler and dissipated 
among many. This particular faculty it is needful, 
therefore, that I should more fully describe, and 
give to it a name. 

But on the other hand, it must be noticed, that 
when the soul thus acting is stimulated and grati- 
fied by the supply of many objects in a larger ex- 
perience, the ability and the facility to detect such 
resemblances are increased, and that the delight 
accompanying it becomes a stimulus of increasing 
power, whereby attention is more easily aroused, 
becomes firmer in its concentration, and keener in 
its vision. 

The conditions for this sharp-sightedness, in 
which men differ so widely must be both physical 
and psychical, producing all degrees in the fineness 
of the sensory, (using this word here in the large 
sense of — the souls capacity to feel.) — To be able to 
see or to hear what others cannot, however, makes 
greater pleasure possible, but greater pain likewise. 
The fine musical ear, which may be rapt into the 
seventh heaven by an intricate harmony, may also 
be plunged into an abyss of torture by a discord. 
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Only the fine musical ear, which knows by its 

unique experience the capabilities of sound, can 

build up the lofty edifices of music. The same is 

true in other arts, — as of the poetic ear, with its 

delicate perception of rhythm, assonance, melody 

and harmony ; and of the appreciation of purity, 

tone and harmony in color. The mental power to 

make superb structures in the arts of music« poetry 

and painting, does not necessarily accompany this 

special fineness of the sensory; but the latter is 

absolutely needed to be superadded to the former to 

constitute the perfect artist. These facts indicate 

that the conditions for the special activity which 

detects the correspondence between the actual 

and the ideal are both physical and psychical ; and 

that the degrees of delight in these resemblances 

require for explanation, antecedents in which the 

man may be regarded as passive, but such also in 

which he must be active. Again am I brought to 

the need of examining and naming this special soul- 
activity. 

I have said that in the history of consciousness 
the self is brought face to face with Ideas. In the 
pure sensation the self knows itself only as acted 
upon, but in perception it knows also its own ac- 
tivity. But perceptions as such have no fixedness, 
since exactly the same synthesis of sensations never 
recurs. Though registered in the brain, they are 
hardly yet food for memory. But when the self 
not only imparts to any such synthesis its own 
unity, but correlates its parts as well as relates them 
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to itself, we have more than a perception, we have 
an idea, — whose constituents are interdependent, 
whose centre and circumference are the same. It 
becomes a sort of organism of the self s own crea- 
tion, to which it is thenceforward allied as a 
modification of itself, in which it lives and finds 
itself, which becomes its own mode of being for the 
time, which is thus inextricably linked with the life 
of the soul, and which can be recalled. Memory 
has thus more substantial food, and the under- 
standing fixed ingredients to assimilate. 

The universe is thus sown with ideas.* They 
are not necessarily full growths, but susceptible of 
amplification with an enlarging experience. For 
this attention is required, always voluntary, yet with 
degrees of deliberation, — sometimes so faint as that 

* It seems hardly necessary to say, here, that by 'ideas' I do 
not mean mental images of objects, — ^but that the idea is the object, 
and the object is the idea itself, in the subjective form that we have 
it. If the idea is amplified by the discovery of a new implication, 
the object itself is amplified. Thus, two persons, seeming to see 
the same object, do not, because the idea, or the sum of implica- 
tions is larger in the one case. Hence all objects, as ideas, are im- 
perfectly seen, yet not on that account untruly. We agree, as 
having so far the same, yet disagree, as having more or less. But 
the idea, though subjectively apprehended, implies objectivity, 
since we are determined from without. It is the form, growing in 
completeness and distinctness, which the thought in the universe 
takes for our apprehension. Ideas then, are relatively true, though 
incompletely seized. They are reflections in us of the external uni- 
verse, — rather, reproductions of its intelligence. Hence as every 
idea is a sum of relations, no idea has absolute truth, but only that 
idea which is the synthesis of ideas, and as the totality is yet in 
flux for our apprehension, we have not yet seized the absolute. 
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it seems spontaneous, — and aroused by stimuli 
either external or internal. But beneath this fixed 
gaze the idea is illumined, its interior relations grow 
more distinct, and new implications are detected, 
yet it never loses its outness or objectivity. It is 
the property of the self, yet the property of the 
universe. As we know ourselves only in and 
through consciousness, it is legitimate to say, that 
the soul lives in its ideas, and has the power of 
transfusing itself into them. In all contemplation 
of external things there is a going out of one's self, 
as much as there is a bringing in to one's self. The 
knowledge of one's self as otherwise determined can 
almost be lost in the abandonment of one's self to 
an idea by which it is at the time utterly deter- 
mined. It is for the time being the form of the 
soul's life, and shows in the soul a wonderful power 
of transfusion, and to become that which it con- 
templates, which may be still only itself, but is 
itself modified by that which it has not itself sup- 
plied. 

It is then one fact that it can apprehend the 
idea, another that it can recall it, another that it 
can infuse itself into it, and make its mode of being 
its own. By what names shall we call these modes 
of soul-activity, or faculties of the mind. There is 
no name for the first upon which psychologists are 
as yet entirely agreed, and I shall call it for my 
purpose, — Insight. The name of the second is 
Recollection, or Representation, implying Memory, 
which becomes when the materiel supplied is 
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arbitrarily or sportively arranged, — Fancy. And for 
the third soul-activity, the most wonderful one that 
man possesses, I know no better word, (though it is 
often degraded to lower uses,) than Imagination.* 

We may notice also, that ideas not only multi- 
ply in number, but that vaster ones are reached, 
and that there is a constantly ascending hierarchy. 
Thus what was at first ^^prehension becomes com- 
prehension. The idea of a particular plant leads 
us to the idea of vegetable life, which brings out 
new implications in the idea of the plant ; and in an 
order not invariable, are attained the idea of the 
animal, of our earth, of the solar system, of the 
stellar universe, of man, the microcosm, the reflec- 
ted universe ; — and at length, the idea of the First 
Principle, which gives unity to the totality.f Into 
each and all of these the soul may transfuse itself, 
or may make the attempt, and find itself in a larger 
mode of being, — in this endeavor sharpening the 
contrast with its actual. It finds high gratification 
in this activity. Even though compelled to descend 
from the height which it sometimes reaches, it has 
felt delight in its residence there, which haunts it, 
and which it is indisposed to forget. It yields to 
the fascination, when it can, courts it often when it 

* I am aware that I do not use the word Imagination in the sense 
in which Kant and others do, u e, the faculty of Representation of 
perceptions. The latter word is sufficient for this, and we need the 
former, or some other, to express the activity sui generis whereby 
consciousness finds itself in the idea, and makes the life of the 
object or motion regarded its own. 

f See Note A. in Appendix. 
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can, and reluctantly, at first, recedes, when recalled 
by the necessities of its actual existence. These 
necessities are imperious, and it subsides into the 
actual, and contents itself with the attainable. It 
must work, and repress the play-impulse. An end 
possible to be reached, an ideal attainable it sets 
for itself sooner or later. But the ideal desirabky 
which it has been enabled to construct from these 
manifold suggestions, solicits it still, and into that it 
escapes seldom or often, and with variant degrees 
of gladness, yet ever drawn back, as by an elastic 
cord, into the actual. 

Thus arise the differences among men, — in the 
ability or the disposition to live in the attainable 
ideal, or in that which is desirable. No one utterly 
escapes the fascination of the latter, as no one 
misses the pleasure of success, or the pain of failure 
in the former. Completer identification with the 
attainable makes briefer and briefer one's residence 
in the desirable. Hence the ability to live in the 
desirable is ruled by the disposition to live in it ; 
and that ability may diminish from disuse, yet 
never quite expire. Delight in the one or the 
other, increasing, or lessening, thus measures the 
special soul-activity which I have named Imagina- 
tion. One can come to live so entirely in the 
actual life, and be ruled by an ideal which seems 
attainable, as to be only occasionally and faintly 
stirred by the attractiveness of the seemingly unat- 
tainable : and, conversely, one can live so entirely 
in the latter, and feed one's life by its types or 
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symbols as to find the actual, or the attainable 
unattractive. Sooner or later a permanent habit 
is formed, the ruling disposition defines itself, and 
strengthens itself, though constantly modified and 
fluctuating. This governing tendency determines 
the end and the use of Imagination, but the imag- 
inative activity is always gratifying, while the in- 
tensity of delight depends upon the ideal to which 
it abandons itself, and upon the frequency and the 
continuity of such abandonment. 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE PHYSICAL A NECESSARY ELEMENT IN ALL 

IDEALS. 

The mode or content of consciousness is, then, 
the product of the self, and the not-self. The not- 
self is the universe being expanded and enriched ; 
and the self is the known and expanding universe. 
Thus we cannot be conscious of self otherwise than 
as related to the universe, though the universe may 
phrase itself to us under different definitions. We 
cannot emancipate consciousness, therefore, from its 
material conditions. Though by process of abstrac- 
tion we seem to reach a realm of pure thought, yet 
hidden underneath all the while is the conscious- 
ness of the concrete self as related to and formed 
by the environing physical universe. That universe, 
with its ideas, displays possible modes of the soul- 
life. The soul does not therefore fully, and there- 
fore not rightly, understand itself and its entire 
round of potentialities, while it remains only in the 
abstract realm, while it isolates itself, becomes its 
own centre and circumference, and plays with its 
actual thoughts. Even though enjoyment of a high 
character come from this pure mode of activity, yet, 
as before, the soul does not comprehend itself in 
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the totality of its requirements and capacities un- 
less, too, it abandon itself to the concrete, and 
make the most of its relations to the outlying 
material universe. It must a^ty then, and act upon 
the world, if it will not shrivel up into ignorance 
of itself. Thus Science, (strictly so called,) is need- 
ful for the soul's fullest life, as well as Philosophy, 
(strictly so called.) Science shows how to act upon 
the physical world. Science furnishes food for 
philosophy. Even in the realm of abstract thought, 
where philosophy is at home, the mind has not its 
full materiel, unless it avail itself of that which 
science supplies : and the largest fact in all expe- 
rience, the conditions for which science does much 
to exhibit, is the fact of — enjoyment. That is a 
factor philosophy must deal with in its analysis and 
synthesis ; and thus, if not otherwise, it is linked 
'to the concrete universe from which so much, and 
so varied enjoyment comes. 

No ideal of life as desirable can be dwelt upon, 
or even formed, which does not include this our 
relation to the physical universe. Any ideal of a 
perfect state must extend beyond that of perpetual 
intuition of thoughts, and include the wealth that 
can come from a possible environment, between 
which and the souPs desire, all contradiction is re- 
moved. The ideal of a perfect life, even for the 
philosopher, is, then, still a physical life. Even 
though matter should turn out to be something else 
than it appears to be, or than many think it to be, 
— though we should sink deeper towards its central 
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and true definition, it must still exist and continue 
to exist, or our relation to it is mere shine and de- 
lusion. That our relations to the universe will be 
absorbed and disappear, or merge into one,^that 
between self and an indeterminate and barren not- 
self, is a chilling and impoverishing view of the essen- 
tial elements of existence. The material universe, 
whatever it shall turn out to be, must have its basis 
in the First Principle, and therefore must be real^ or 
an element of a synthetic reality. Existence can- 
not be reduced to a mere relation between thought 
and thoughts, or between self as undetermined and 
self as determined. Life is development and for- 
ever to be determined by conditions which the uni- 
verse supplies. The modes of the Supreme Reality 
are realities themselves. Substance is nothing 
without attributes,— being nothing without rela- 
tions. We see that possible have become actual 
relations, and the actual must be an element of the 
real, or else there is nothing real : and what is real 
can hever cease to be. Some say that no atom of 
the material universe can be annihilated, which, 
translated into proper words, means, — that the rela- 
tion between the universe as a process and every 
soul that thinks must be permanent. (Some have 
gone so far as to say that the universe is not a 
process, but a system of processes, — that is, — that at 
all times, every possible relation has been actual, a 
proposition I by no means admit, as it furnishes no 
adequate explanation of the highest relation of all, — 
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but into that question I decline in this connection 
to enter.) 

The out-pome of what I have been saying is, 
that every ideal of the perfect life includes as one 
of its elements, Physical perfection. This is a con- 
stant in every such subjective ideal, — freedom from 
physical limitations, or the utter removal of all 
external restraints, — the subjugation of the material 
universe to the soul's subjective requirements. 
Other elements of an ampler ideal of perfection 
may be missed, but this never is. Intellectual per- 
fection, — completeness of knowledge, which implies 
omnipresence in the universe, and the intuition of 
truth, of the totality of exsiting relations, may enter 
into the ideal of some, perhaps is dimly present in 
all, but not in all as an object of conscious desire, 
determining the mode of the souFs activity. So, 
too, Moral perfection, understood rightly or wrongly, 
under its various definitions, is always present as a 
modifying element ; but even that, though making 
itself manifest, and troubling all, is not for all an 
object of conscious desire, and thus may not be 
among the constituents of the subjective ideal. 

No one of these ideals is sufficient, absolute, and 
has therefore true objectivity. As the supreme 
Idea, to be concrete, must be a synthesis of these 
three, and in their right relation to each other, —the 
moral, the intellectual, the physical, and thus only 
can explain itself to be a true First Principle, so any 
subjective ideal, which is not also a synthesis of the 
three in right relation, is mere shine, and has no 
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objective validity, and can never be realized. To 
have it, and to rule ones life by it, is to worship a 
false God, — who becomes then a mere enthroned 
force, or thought, or principle of order. Love 
emerges as a synthesis of the three, and is a de- 
scription of the innermost of the true Divinity. 



V. 



IMAGINATION. 



Let me recall for a closer scrutiny this mode of 
soul-activity which I have called Imagination. If 
we need a word to express the spontaneous flow of 
images through consciousness, which can only be 
arrested by a voluntary act, — the perfect dreaming 
when we are asleep, and partial dreaming when we 
are awake, — we may call it * Phantasy.' This is 
still to be distinguished from Fancy, which is a pure 
sport among images, but still ruled by the will. 
This process of Phantasy has been well examined 
and described in the various disquisitions upon the 
modes of association. But the activity of Imagina- 
tion is still something distinct. It requires not only 
attention, but the full intensive force of the soul to 
propel itself into the idea, or to live in the ideal. 
In its action it is claimed that the brain-movement 
can be traced to an appropriate centre.* 

In one respect this faculty is capable of educa- 
tion and culture ; In another respect incapable of 

* " Imagination is a rapid and unifying correlation dependent 
on the registration of past impressions in the brain, but dependent 
also on that part of the brain which is its true centre, and which 
induces attention, or will." — Prof. Ferrier, Princeton Review. 
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it. Being under the control of the will, as a faculty, 
which itself is under the control of the ruling desire, 
which is the will's own inner character, or ethical 
form, it follows the choice in the objects upon 
which it may fix, or in which it may live. Choice 
reiterated becomes habit, and thus Imagination's 
realm may become a more abiding possession. So 
far it is capable of an education, determining the 
direction of its energy. But its native strength is a 
fixed quantity at the start, and can receive no in- 
crease. A finer sensory, more varied opportunities 
for observation, a larger experience, may give it a 
wider and richer realm in which to play. But even 
when its world is little, it may exist in all its possi- 
ble intensity. The miser lives as entirely in his 
wretched ideal, as the poet in his exquisite one. 
The enthusiastic mathematician, who waited in 
trembling anxiety the time when he should cry 
*^ Eureka,'* was intensely imaginative. Men may 
differ in all degrees as to its power, but in each it 
can grow no greater, nor any less. 

It is not stronger Imagination only which makes 
the Poet, the Artist, but a finer sensory, quicker 
and keener insight, richer memory, and more facile 
thought, all symmetrically adjusted and harmonized. 
Imagination finds gross food, or food refined, ac- 
cording to the ruling desire, the subjective ideal of 
the perfect life, — which itself is the creation of the 
will, of the focussing of the three elements of our 
humanity in consciousness, — the physical, — the in- 
tellectual, — the moral. 
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Imagination should not be confounded with 
Insight. The latter is the apprehending, recog- 
nizing faculty, which detects the idea. The former 
is the transfusing power by which the soul pours 
itself into the mould of the idea, seeks its utmost 
ramifications and implications, dwells, lives and re- 
joices in it : or which absorbs itself in an ideal, at- 
tainable or unattainable, yet desirable. It recog- 
nizes every resemblance to the latter, welcomes 
every suggestion which can enrich it ; or selects its 
symbols according to its opportunity, lives in those 
symbols as incomplete modes of its ideal, and finds 
delight thus in its own activity, — delight, intense 
according to its native capacity, and varied accord- 
ing to the wealth of the supply. The stronger or 
more varied the symbolic resemblances, the more 
enrapturing the emotion from which it is never dis- 
sociated. 

The constructive Imagination, correlating, sep- 
arating, combining, unifying, is a voluntary activ- 
ity of it for a settled artistic purpose. But this is 
preceded by and presupposes its foregone activity 
for no purpose but to delight in its own ideal. 
Hence this faculty should be studied first in the 
latter, its primitive movement. Nature has already 
furnished symbols, and Imagination is rich before 
it becomes constructive. 

The development of the individual is thus paral- 
leled to the development of the race ; for the first 
Art is symbolic, and dependent upon this corres- 
pondence between nature and spirit, into which we 
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shall look hereafter. It becomes Classic Art, and 
at length Romantic Art as this correspondence is 
more profoundly understood, and as the ideal of 
perfection receives new increments, and conse- 
quently modifications. 

The constructive Imagination is really the 
name for a complex mode of mental activity, com- 
prising not only Imagination pure and simple, but 
memory, judgment, and indeed every other faculty; 
but Imagination may be the dominant one in the 
highest attainments ; and the delight in all works 
of Art is dependent chiefly on the stimulus which 
our own Imagination receives. 



CHAPTER VI. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 



Nature, at first glance, and at the -latest glance 
for some, seems under the dominion of necessity, 
to be fixed, inexorable, fateful. But a second look, 
and perhaps, the final look, finds suggestions and 
tokens of freedom. The former impression is 
depressing and mournful ; the latter elevating, in- 
spiriting, joyous. Nature's most welcome use at 
least, possibly its true use, is to furnish -r^-flections 
of human freedom, wherein it helps to convince the 
latter that it is real and not a delusion. The soul 
leaps upon such suggestions or tokens, with more 
or less energy according to its native constitution, 
for it finds here a correspondence with its own 
adytum, its own most precious treasure. It is then 
the highest and finest use to which nature can be 
put, if it be a true use, to confirm man in the con- 
sciousness of his freedom : and she could not do 
this were she not also free, were freedom not her 
own secret, her adytum, her most precious treas- 
ure. It is the profound harmony between the soul 
and the universe underneath the superficial discord. 
This harmony is, the soul craves to think, that 
which must, or at least may endure, when the dis- 
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cord or contradiction ceases to be. It is that which 
ought to be. That her communion ought to be 
with nature as free and fluent, and not as fixed and 
frozen, is the soul's abiding feeling. The contra- 
diction is or may be transient, — provisional. There 
is no joy, but only distress in the conviction, or 
the suspicion, that it is abiding, and the longing for 
its annulment is her perennial longing. The soul 
thinks that she should triumph over nature, and 
not be crushed under her Juggernaut wheels ; or, at 
least, that the soul of nature should be found and 
embraced, and in that embrace her evanescent and 
irritating disguise should slip away forever. 

That the soul is enmeshed in nature, dominated 
by it, that her inner elastic freedom is repressed, — 
this contradiction is a tremendous fact that cannot 
be ignored. Why and whence it is, how to de- 
scribe it, how to alleviate it, how to remove it — is an- 
other inquiry, the object-matter of a special science, 
which I wish to avoid as far as possible now ; and 
so I return to and content myself with the conclu- 
sion, which may find vindications as I proceed, that 
this correspondence of the soul's freedom with 
nature's freedom cannot be delusion, but betrays 
the normal and essential constitution of things. 
When nature supplies hints of her freedom, fellow 
to the soul's own freedom, one of the highest and 
dearest delights of which humanity is susceptible 
becomes possible and actual. 

But there are other correspondences in nature 
with the soul's ideal of the perfect physical life. 
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Indeed, nature has supplied many contributions 
for such ideal. Illustrations of this sufficient for 
my purpose will be presently furnished. The 
realm of thought, with its intricate and astonish- 
ing processes, with which we become acquainted 
through intercourse with our fellows, — the world of 
maUy the microcosm, — that, too, supplies other 
constituents for an ampler ideal of the perfect life, 
of which Intellectual perfection may be a fitting 
name. Humanity, the world of men^ — their social 
life, and its manifold relations, human institutions 
and their history, these supply other elements for a 
still wider, and profoundly satisfactory ideal, whose 
name is Moral perfection. All these are corres- 
pondences between the soul and the three aspects 
of its environment. When set in right relation, 
these constituents become the last possible form of 
the ideal, which we may call. Absolute Perfection. 
What that relation to each other, adjusting the 
physical, the intellectual, the moral, is, which is the 
normal constitution of things, — that which ought 
to be, and must or may be, — is an enquiry need- 
ing exhaustive treatment, and which I touch upon 
now only so far as is needful for the requirements 
of the present investigation. 

My immediate enquiry will deal with the corres- 
pondence between nature and the soul's ideal of 
Physical perfection ; and afterwards I shall show 
how this is interpenetrated and modified by the 
other elements of the Absolute Perfection. 



CHAPTER VII. 

THE SUBJECTIVE APPRECIATION, — THE STRAIGHT 

LINE, — CU RVES, — GRACE. 

Hitherto, in this enquiry, I have not charac- 
ized the deh'ght enveloping the special activity of 
Imagination I have endeavored to describe, by 
its proper name, the Emotion of the Beautiful ; for 
I would first have had my examination of the 
conditions therefor recognized as just, and my 
description as true. It follows, then, that the 
symbolic correspondence of anywhat in nature to 
the subjective ideal of the perfect physical life con- 
stitutes its beauty for such appreciant. But as that 
ideal may be corrected as well as amplified, and is 
itself untrue and unattainable except as merged in 
a larger Ideal, it follows that there is a disagree- 
ment possible among various judgments or appre- 
ciations of the Beautiful ; and it follows, also, that 
this subjective regard may be susceptible of recti- 
fication, and the so-called beauty be unreal. That 
true and perfect Beauty is objective and belongs to 
the essential constitution of things, is a thesis I shall 
vindicate hereafter ; and thus the rival theories may 
be unified, if not reconciled. Hereafter also, I shall 
endeavor to account for the differences among men 
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in the subjective recognition of the Beautiful. But 
the truth of my explanation thus far may be vindi- 
cated by its adequacy to account for those recogni- 
tions of the Beautiful upon which men are for the 
most part agreed. 

Perhaps it would be a convenience in termin- 
ology could we agree to call that essential charac- 
teristic of the universe — Beauty ; and the same 
subjectively and therefore variously regarded, — the 
Beautiful ; — but it may be difficult, without circum- 
locution, to keep to this. 

The curved line has been called the line of 
Beauty, since in it is found much of the Beautiful 
in any simple object, or complex arrangement. A 
pointy surely, is not beautiful, but when it becomes 
any thing else, motion or life is suggested, and it 
may thus arouse the first stirring of the emotion. 
The absolute fixedness or repression of the point 
breaks into motion or activity, and the joy of life^ 
in its lowest degree, accompanies the movement. 
But the emotion vanishes when the line comes to 
an abrupt termination ; and even should Imagina- 
tion prolong the movement, it finds that in it 
it has neither ease nor freedom, — that the idea is 
barren and unconsoling, that it must move by a 
fixed law from which there is no withdrawal, — and 
thus the line becomes the symbol of constraint.* 

* It has been much discussed how it is that we arrive at the 
judgment that the straight line is the shortest between two points. 
Measurement is out of the question, since that presupposes a stand- 
ard unit. It has been called an intuitive judgment, — an insight^from 
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The zig-zag line suggests alternate repression 
or hesitation, and resumption of activity, and may 
have its own beauty, either disturbing, or satis- 
fying, as displaying modes of spontaneity. 

In the curve a movement quite distinct is 
needed for Imagination. The immediate and con- 
stant deflection or change is restful and implies the 
absence of constraint. There is variety of content, 
too, — other possibilities of motion. Imagination 
seems to " wanton at its own sweet will " and thus 
finds a symbol of freedom, or the Beautiful. Should 
the curve, however, with an equal radius return into 
itself, and become a circle, it loses measurably its 
beauty as a symbol of freedom, yet acquires a new 
element of perfection in its completeness, and its 
harmonious implications. It is the absolute reverse 
of all disorder, hence of all irritation, and rich in 
suggestions of the possibilities of the perfect life. 

In ellipses, cones, and spirals we find at each step 
more and more of beauty, because more and more 
of freedom, and at each step a richer content of im- 
plications. Yet the impression of their beauty 

its immediateness. The function of Imagination here has not been 
sufficiently noticed. In contemplating the straight line Imagina- 
tion becomes motion, — flies from its commencement towards its ter- 
mination ; — any deflection from the end in view, is loss, delay, im- 
plies a counteracting restraint, requiring effort to annul. Shortness 
is the name of its unimpeded motion, motion under a single impulse, 
translated into the language of quantity. The curve is motion under 
a double impulse. The mathematics of nature is correspondent, 
and shows that it has its final cause in a soul requirement. Thus 
the dynamic explains the static, rather than the reverse. 
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wanes at the discovery in each, of the law of the 
special curve, to which it is inextricably bound. If 
the element of free motion, or change, can be in- 
troduced, gratifying the desire of freedom, if the 
law can be hidden, and the whole phenomenon 
wear the appearance of spontaneity, we have higher 
degrees of beauty displayed. One may find an in- 
stance of the greatest possible variety and complex- 
ity in curved lines in a familiar experience, as thus: 
Close your windows, but allow a broad ray of 
sunlight to enter your room, and if you are a 
smoker, let the fumes of your tobacco float into 
that ray, and you will find in the wilderness of 
curves that break into existence, an exquisite 
beauty. Crowding, loosening, swaying, there arc 
arcs of circles, elliptic curves of enormous length and 
varied dimensions, spirals that perpetually change 
themselves into new and unsuspected forms and 
combinations, aggregations that coil themselves 
into knots, and burst forth again into parabolas 
that shoot in straight lines till in wantonness they 
divide into new systems of bewildering grace. In 
all this you have a symbol of the soul's require- 
ments of ease, and freedom, — and novel possibili- 
ties, — a symbol of perfect spontaneity, that ex- 
plains its beauty. 

In the same way we may account for the beauty of 
clouds, — seeming the freest of material things, ex- 
haustless in their curves, and omnipotent in their 
changefulness ; though they have many other ele- 
ments of beauty, and in their repose, or august 
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movement, in their purity, or intensity, or grada- 
tion, or richness of color, symbolize other elements 
of perfection. A ship in motion is beautiful, be- 
cause, beside the grace of its swelling sails, and of 
its movement, it is a symbol of life and freedom. 
In the strong flight and sweeping course of an 
eagle, we see, beside the grace of its motion, an 
emblem of freedom, and power, and fulness of life, 
exceeding our own, yet which in imagination are 
ours while we look. 

I may say of grace generally, that our first ap- 
prehension of it is in living and not in inanimate 
things, and that we have felt it in the movements 
of animals, correspondent to our own physical im- 
pulses, before we speak of it in clouds and ships ; 
and grace, beside that it demands curved lines, and 
so is typical of freedom, becomes thus the symbol 
of ease, which is reserved power and fulness of life. 
When seriousness of intent is added to grace, in the 
attitude or movement of living things, modifying 
it more or less, there becomes majesty — but for the 
full explanation of this we are not yet prepared. 

The liveliness of the emotion, or the degree of 
its delight, will depend upon the quickness and 
power of Imagination to abandon itself more or 
less utterly to the ideal thus symboUzed. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

COLOR, — GRADATION, — PURITY, — RICHNESS, — 
SOUND, — THE LOWER SENSES. 

Simple color, as such, is not beautiful, though 
often called so, from association or otherwise. It 
is merely agreeable^ pleasing or displeasing, as a 
result of the construction of our sensory. It is one 
of the earliest marks of a livelier imagination, and 
an improving taste, the preference for the beauti- 
ful instead of the merely agreeable in color. It be- 
comes beautiful only as it acquires symbolic signifi- 
cance. We rarely see a large mass of simple color 
in nature, for light and shade everywhere give it 
gradation and variety, and thus it comes to have 
more or less suggestiveness. But in some actual 
combinations of color, the sensation, which is dis- 
agreeable, may drown the emotion which otherwise 
might exist. Violent contrasts of color, too, de- 
sitroy beauty, since inimical to spontaneity, as well 
as jarring to the sensory. But where we find grada- 
tion, untroubled by unpleasant sensation, we find 
beauty, for it is a suggestion of the infinite, or is 
even the numerical infinite, and therein Imagina- 
tion may find not only freedom, but richness of 
content, and is led along in an endless life. It is 
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diverse from the fixedness and constraint of the 
unicolored mass ; and from the perpetual move- 
ment required for its contemplation, it more nearly 
resembles liquidity in its changefulness and possi- 
ble variety. Thus gradation of color symbolizes 
also ease or repose, which is not inaction, but pure 
spontaneity. Imagination is not reined in and 
shocked as in the case of contrast, but melts softly 
into the infinite, and finds thus its high delight. 

The ungradated color of the sky, especially jn 
the distant horizon, is eminently beautiful, because 
of its luminous depth, suggesting spatial limitless- 
ness, because of its repose, and sometimes because 
of its purity, — for purity, or color unassaulted by 
alien intrusion is a symbol of freedom and of the 
perfect life. 

What is called richness of color, in natural ob- 
jects, and in fabrics, depends upon the play of light 
and shadow, induced by the texture, which brings 
about subtle and subordinate gradations. Softness 
yields to the touch, while hardness resists and re- 
pels. These qualities for one sense are associated 
with the object when it comes before the vision, 
and are so far agreeable or otherwise, yet softness 
may be beautiful so far as it is suggestive of depth 
or limitlessness. 

Flowers are beautiful not only from the purity 
of their color, but from its exquisite gradation, and 
from its richness. They are beautiful, too, from 
the curved lines, or ease with which they hang, and 
the grace with which their petals are enfolded into 
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each other. And their healthfulness, or perfection 
according to their own idea, makes them ready 
symbols of perfection according to an idea which 
is higher. 

The green sward is beautiful, for it is the ef- 
florescence of the healthful earth, unrestrained in 
her bounty, and because, too, it is full of subtle 
play of light and shadow. The beauty of trees 
and of all plant life is made up of such constitu- 
ents. And landscapes are beautiful just in pro- 
portion as all these are found in them ; and more 
beautiful when some unity is discovered or im- 
parted, which gives them an ideal completeness, 
itself suggestive of the perfect life, and which too 
is akin to elements of perfection other than physi- 
cal. In the olden days Imagination not only found 
in nature symbols of a freer life, but loth to lose 
them, entered upon a new mode of its function, 
and feigned for itself sylphs, and dryads, and naiads, 
whose life was emancipated from all that is weak 
and painful and restraining in humanity, thus tes- 
tifying to its irrepressible longing. 

The sun, and moon, and stars cannot be said to 
have much mere physical beauty. Their's is of a 
higher character, to which I shall allude hereafter. 

Animals are beautiful, because combining all 
the excellencies of color, and from the greater 
number of curved lines and their easy flow into 
each other, and from their grace of attitude or 
movement ; but their physical beauty is constantly 
modified, enhanced or diminished, from their sym- 
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bolization of beauty other than physical. . We an- 
thropomorphize them, and ^w^ them such charac- 
teristics as we know to be beautiful in human be- 
ings. 

What has been said of color may be said of 
sound. It is in itself only agreeable or disagreea- 
ble, and comes to have beauty only when it comes 
to have meaning; though simple sweetness is 
often called beautiful by the undiscriminating 
taste. Association with objects of vision or touch, 
and with various emotions, gives meaning and in- 
terest to sounds, but does not give them beauty. 
That they possess from acquired symbolic corres- 
pondence with the subjective longing. Hence 
melody, simple or in unison, may be beautiful, for 
its changes and cadences start the movement of 
Imagination, are suggestions of ease and freedom, 
and express the secret and subtle longings of the 
heart. Rhythm may be either beautiful or sub- 
lime ; and out of harmony is born a higher beauty 
still. But the beauty of music can hardly be fully 
considered from the stand-point of physical perfec- 
tion alone, and will more properly be treated in a 
later part of my enquiry. 

The three lower senses are generally neglected 
in considering the question of beauty. We are 
sensible of an incongruity when we speak of *a 
beautiful taste,* or * a beautiful odor,* or say that 
any thing is beautiful to the touch. The moni- 
tions of these senses are not utterly without sym- 
bolic significance, however, especially the delight 
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in odors. They may, therefore, be looked upon as 
enrichments of the perfect life, and become ele- 
ments in subjective ideals. That they are instinct- 
ively denied more prominent place in the realm of 
the beautiful, is because they furnish so little op- 
portunity or stimulus for the exercise of Imagina- 
tion. The element of motion, of physical freedom, 
in which is the chief characteristic of imaginative 
delight, is almost wholly missed. Even in the de- 
light in odors we are passive, and it cannot be en- 
hanced by any soul-activity ; hence it can hardly 
be called an emotion, as not implying the spiritual 
Receptivity, as too entirely dependent upon the 
merely physical. 



CHAPTER IX. 

SYMMETRY, — PROPORTION. 

Symmetry has been often said to be an ele- 
ment of beauty. The unsymmetrical is, indeed, 
at first glance, jarring and displeasing. Sym- 
metry is ordinarily required for perfection of struc- 
ture, adaptation of parts, and harmonious adjust- 
ment, but when an unsymmetrical object comes to 
be understood, it no longer jars, and may have 
beauty. And, too, the unsymmetrical is the un- 
balanced. Imagination, in infusing itself into it, is 
overweighted on the one side, while it retains its 
poise in the symmetrical, which thus becomes the 
symbol of self-command. Besides, mere symmetry 
is not beautiful, though negatively enhancing the 
beauty which an object may have from other 
sources. This may be illustrated by examining 
the forms of snow-crystals when figured upon a 
dark ground. 

A simple cross, with equal arms is symmetrical, 
but rouses no feeling of the beautiful ; but draw 
intermediate arms, without losing the balance, and 
let it assume the star-like appearance, and it ac- 
quires beauty. The notion of radiation, of inward 
resource, of life and activity is then implied ; and 
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doubtless the feeling is enhanced by the resem- 
blance to the actual stars. But let the arms be 
coarse, or blunt, terminating in right lines, and 
not in points, nor in curves, and the beauty is lost 
again. The notion of restraint has come in, an- 
nulling the feeling of freedom. The pointed line 
penetrating the surrounding space is the symbol of 
force. Multiply the radiating lines, and the figure 
becomes more beautiful, unless confusion and in- 
comprehensibility are reached. The fertility of the 
informing idea is more apparent. So, too, if there 
be subordinate ramifications, either in curved, or if 
straight, in delicate lines ; or even when the latter 
terminate in subordinate symmetrical figures. 
Wealth of resources is thus indicated. Here too 
the explanation is often the same as that of the 
beauty of vegetable forms, especially of flowers, 
association with which again enhances the feeling 
of beauty. If the general structure be of extreme 
tenuity, as that of a semi-transparent cloud, there 
is more beauty than when it is opaque. This too 
is founded on the conception of freedom, of self- 
restraint, and fertility of resource in the informing 
idea. Contrasts, not destroying symmetry, again, 
enhance the effect, and for the same reason. A 
discordant contrast, as from transverse lines, ruins 
the integrity of the structure, as indicating a hos- 
tile force, and disturbs or kills the sense of beauty. 
It is to be noticed likewise, that resemblance 
to fabrics, etc, the interest in which is dependent 
on conventional tastes, creates a feeling mingling 
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with that of the purely beautiful, of the elegant^ — 
in short. 

Proportion, too, is often an element of beauty. 
This also is relative to our past experience, inso- 
much that what appears to be disproportioned, 
comes at length, when its purpose, or relation to 
its environment, is discovered, to seem justly pro- 
portioned. The seeming misproportion of the 
giraffe disappears as we contemplate the animal, 
and learn more of its habits and its wants. Pro- 
portion is thus far required for accurate adaptation 
to known functions, and Imagination is not dis- 
turbed and bewildered, as it is when it is missing. 

It has been asserted, that there is a fixed law 
of proportion in all beautiful objects, and a theory 
of beauty, I believe, has been founded upon this 
alleged fact. But I doubt the accuracy of the un- 
modified statement, inasmuch as proportion is 
always relative to function ; and functions are so 
manifold, that the law of proportion must in- 
definitely vary. Still there is no doubt that the 
proportion of many beautiful objects is ruled by 
fixed mathematical laws, and this is a fact requir- 
ing careful examination. 

The human figure is such an object. A head 
too large, a neck too elongated, limbs too short do 
violate a law of proportion, and hence interfere 
with beauty. There must then be some ideal 
standard by which we judge, according to which 
magnitudes should be adjusted to each other. In 
the first place, let us notice that we apply the law 
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of the curve always in such cases. The oval out- 
line of the head is more beautiful than the circular. 
An unmistakably straight line in the neck, which 
does not flow curvilinearly into the head and 
shoulders, is, as a straight, line, unbeautiful. Next, 
let us notice that members too large, limbs too 
short or too long, suggest unfitness for function. 
They are either too little, or too much, insufficient 
or more than sufficient, wasted, and in the way. 

The law of proportion must be such, then, as 
to suggest accurate fulfillment of function, and to 
bring about the greatest complexity and ease in 
the curved lines of the body. And this is the final 
cause of the law. Mathematical law does not con- 
stitute beauty, but the special mathematical law is 
a description of nature's means to accomplish it. 
The beauty of music is not because of the mathe- 
matical relations of the notes ; but sounds, and 
shapes, and magnitudes, having to so range them- 
selves as to produce beauty as their final cause, 
must have some method which can be expressed 
by numbers, exhibiting in units the terms of the 
required relation. The beauty of the human form, 
then, depends upon the law of proportion just so 
far as the latter is required to adjust the manifold 
symbols of perfection in the form to each other 
without discord or interference.* 

* " So far as mathematics in the abstract, like nature in the 
concrete, is the most perfect objective expression of reason itself, so 
far must all the laws of nature, as they are resolved into pure laws 
of reason, find their corresponding forms in mathematics ; not, as 
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All this does not deny that there is a wondrous 
adjustment and harmony in nature, in the earth it- 
self, and in the solar system, as well as in the 
human form. The discovery of this makes it a 
symbol of order, and as such, arouses the emotion 
of the Beautiful. This was the thought of Pytha- 
goras, and the assertion of the law of number un- 
derlying the structure of the universe is a confes- 
sion that the universe has order for its final cause ; 
and that the stream of tendency is, to annul the dis- 
order that man seems to make by directing its 
forces and its magnitudes to subjective ends. It 
is, for the universe, what the " predisposition to 
good" which Kant discovered in human nature 
itself, (and which Bishop Butler had expressed in 
other words,) is for man. In each perfect beauty is 
struggling to its birth, and the throes will not be 
over till the discord between man and nature ceases 
to be. 

has been heretofore assumed, that the latter is determinative of the 
other, and nature but the mechanical part in this identity, but that 
mathematics and the science of nature are only one and the same 
science looked at from different sides. 

" The forms of mathematics, as now understood, are symbols, the 
key of which is lost to those who hold them, but which Euclid still 
possessed, as it seems from certain indications and the reports of 
the ancients. The road to re-discovery can only be by conceiving 
them as forms of pure reason, and expressions of ideas which in the 
objective form are transformed into another." 

Schellings method of University Study, Translated by Ella S, 
Morgan, youmal of Speculative Philosophy^ July, 1877. 



CHAPTER X. 

INTELLECTUAL BEAUTY, — SHELLEY'S HYMN, — 

FINAL CAUSE. 

It is not amiss to speak of Intellectual Beauty. 
This may be when the imaginative soul makes the 
thinking soul its own object, or when it recog- 
nizes correspondence to its own movement in the 
outcome of the thinking soul of another. When 
by nature, and as a result of culture, the mind has 
become a fine machine, and any one of its facul- 
ties, or all are ready at the bidding of the will, 
and move with ease and energy, this objectified 
self-consciousness becomes an element in the ever 
fluctuating and growing ideal of the perfect life. 
But even here there is a hidden suggestion of 
physical movement, and a not unrecognizeable 
symbolism. Just in proportion as the conscious- 
ness of mental disturbance, interfering with the 
harmonious play of its several activities, is want- 
ing ; just in proportion as its atmosphere is clear, 
and defecated of the mists of prejudice or pas- 
sion, may the mind become beautiful in its move- 
ment to its own contemplation. All these are 
elements of the free, unclogged, and perfect life, 
We speak of a beautiful mind in another when, 
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judging from the outcome, its faculties are sym- 
metrically developed, and its activities never clash, 
more correctly than we should use the term when 
any one faculty existed in unusual strength, if 
dwarfing the proportion of the others ; for any 
want of harmony or internal proportion is a de- 
rangement of the ideal of perfection. 

Thus it is not difficult to abstract the beauty 
which is purely intellectual, as well as that which 
is moral, from that which is physical. For the 
present I am keeping them apart, that they may 
be thus distinguished, though in the concrete they 
are never separate. And the unifying element of 
the three is yet to be searched after. 

Shelley's Poem, *' Hymn to Intellectual Beauty*' 
fine as it is, is, according to my use of the words, 
misnamed. The object of his apostrophe has moral 
characteristics which peer through its physical sym- 
bols, and is, no doubt, the spiritual last ground, or 
the objective and real Beauty which is pre-sup- 
posed in each of the three forms that the Beautiful 
may take, which are elements of varying magnitude 
in every subjective ideal. Of this, hereafter. 

Mere abstract power or force, unrelated, unde- 
termined, without final cause, if it can be thought 
at all, is not beautiful. If it can seemingly be 
thought, it may have sublimity, and the explana- 
tion of this is reserved. But Shelley's Spirit of 
Beauty is no such mere power, it is a 



" messenger of sympathies 

That wax and wane in lover's eyes/ 
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But if we make abstraction of the wisdom 
which informs the universe, supplying purpose for 
power, and regard the accurate adaptation of means 
to ends, the unerring certainty of the movements 
we see, the harmonious interplay of the ramifications 
of force, and the marshalling of its hosts for some 
result, yet undescried, but having suggestions of 
far-off wonder, — here we have Intellectual Beauty 
of the highest kind, and purely intellectual. When 
the soul has been let into this realm, and every- 
where the distances unveil themselves before its 
earnest vision, it is filled with new ardors, and new 
delights ; for in these unfolding and brightening 
vistas all things are to be found, and everything 
bathed in the brightness of everything. This is 
the home of Truth. And as these multiplying 
glimpses, though bewildering, grow clearer, Beauty 
and Sublimity alternate with each other with swift- 
ness. The wings of the soul acquire strength with 
use as it ranges on ; yet, by and by, when the cen- 
tre of all this radiance is approached, they fold 
themselves, and tremble into stillness, — for the soul 
has reached something else than Truth. Beauty 
has passed beyond the cold empyrean into the 
region of warmth and passion, and reveals its own 
secret in its own soul. 



CHAPTER XL 

THE SUBLIME, — MATHEMATICAL AND DYNAMICAL. 

Before proceeding further in the explanation of 
Beauty, I must consider one form of the emotion 
so pecuh'ar and distinct from the other that it has 
been called by another name. 

All emotion is alike in so far as it is imaginative 
self-consciousness, but it receives the change, and 
requires a new appellation when it is called out by 
objects of a distinct kind. So that the difference 
is more than one of degree, and the new soul-ac- 
tivity requires a special description. 

I have not been able to satisfy myself with any 
of the explanations I have yet found of the emo- 
tion of the Sublime, and a brief critical review of 
some of these will be found in the Supplement. 
The distinctness of the emotion and its right ex- 
planation will be best displayed in concrete illus- 
trations. 

A youth who has spent his years feeding his 
love of beauty among the fields and flowers, at 
length finds his way to the mountains. He wan- 
ders, let us say, through some ravine, and looks up 
at the lofty crags, and the multitudinous forest 
losing its distinctness in the sky ; or he stops beside 
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the white column of the cataract. He fails to see 
the accustomed tokens, and to feel the wonted 
gratification of Beauty, for this recognition is swal- 
lowed up in a new feeling. His perception is be- 
/ V wildered, and ii^e no longer observes minutely. His 
new emotion is intense and absorbing, confusing, 
yet elevating. Imagination is coping now with a 
more difficult object, and is strained to its utmost 
tension. It has yielded itself to a larger sphere, 
and is struggling to fill its periphery. — Its object, 
now, is more than it can comprehend or master. 
It fails to adjust itself to the new requirement, yet 
has received a new delight from the transient resi- 
dence in an idea, more vague in its outline, imper- 
fectly seized, yet apprehended as larger than the 
habitual ones wherein it moves with such ease and 
complacency. 

Or, — one comes for the first time into the pres- 
ence of the ocean, — and, disregarding its beauties* 
the undulating waves, the breaking foam-buds, the 
shattered reflections of the colors of the sky, looks 
to the distant horizon, and strives to take in the 
object in its unity, but it is too vast for him, and he 
comes back, ere long, to that he can comprehend ; 
yet the tension of the effort has enlarged his im- 
aginative self-consciousness, and given the corres- 
ponding delight. 

These two are illustrations where the emotion 
is aroused by objects having physical magnitude, 
exceeding the magnitudes we are accustomed to 
deal with. But in the actual case, there is often 
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present another element, — greatness not of size, or 
not only of size, but of force. The precipice and 
the waterfall are threatening as well as large ; and 
the ocean's sleep is written over with tokens of 
tumult. These elements may be called the mathe- 
matical, and the dynamical conditions for the emo- 
tion. 

A thunder-storm is beautiful in the distance 
but when it bursts around us, and the leaping 
flashes, and the sharp, rattling discharges of sound 
followed by the low-toned and heavy volley, re- 
veal a power transcending ordinary displays of 
power, it either inspires terror, — in which case all 
emotion of sublimity, or beauty either, is lost, and 
Imagination deserts the lightning and the thun- 
der, and blazes in a realm of apprehension, of pos- 
sible woe ; — or it stops short of terror, or awakens 
it just enough to stimulate the endeavor to meas- 
ure the force, and leaves imagination yet free to 
live in the elemental contest, to lift itself out of its 
ordinary conditions into a new and transcendant 
life. Again, its activity in the endeavor to fill the 
intense force with itself, and to grope with light- 
ning quickness after its spring and its aim, measures 
the degree of its delight. Thus the zig-zag line of 
lightning may be sublime, yet beautiful too, since, 
in its recessions, affording temporary rehef to the 
earnestness of its intent. 

When an object or an event which has roused 
the emotion becomes familiar from the repetition 
of its presentation, Imagination may refuse the 
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temptation to live in the larger life, and occupy 
itself with the Beautiful ; or the object itself, or 
the represented force, having undergone frequent 
scrutiny, be discovered as having limits, and as not 
transcending comprehension. In this case the ob- 
ject or the event ceases to inspire the emotion, or 
arouses it less easily, or in briefer duration. But 
it has given birth to new and higher aspirations, 
and Imagination tries itself, and yearns for more ex- 
haustive flights. We all know how great objects lose 
their grandeur by becoming familiar. Moreover, the 
tension is so extreme in the emotion of the Sub- 
lime, that the imaginative soul becomes weary and 
restive, and gladly releases itself, and escapes to 
something more familiar, — that sets it a task less 
hard. It loosens itself from the spell of the gigan- 
tic peak, and leaps upon a flower that it may 
fondle. 

But having tried its wing in these new realms, 
it is drawn thither again and again, and exults in 
new ventures, indeed, becomes insatiate in its 
demands. It finds that it can transcend all visible 
objects, and float steady in the space beyond. It 
loves its fullest activity. So, there is nothing 
within the scope of human vision which can satisfy 
its desire for magnitude. It would have a moun- 
tain whose base should cover all the convex of the 
globe within the eye's reach, and which should 
spring up into a summit of crystal at the very limit 
of vision. Did we believe, as the ancients did, that 
the sky was a solid firmament hung with burning 
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lights, Imagination would find itself" cabined, crib- 
bed, confined,'* and long to get beyond. And, even 
now, the stars in our vault of sky satisfy not, for 
Imagination swathes them in its folds, and aspires 
after remoter systems. Nothing but the boundless 
space itself can bring it back crippled and ex- 
hausted. Failing to measure the actual infinity, it 
returns to find it in symbol in many a small thing, 
as in the exquisite gradation of color in the petals 
of a flower. Yet that endeavor to grasp the actual 
infinite, though not unmixed with pain, and result- 
ing in. uneasiness, has been a revelation to the soul 
of its own wondrous possibilities; and it ponders, 
ever and anon, over the dream. 



CHAPTER XII. 

THE BEAUTIFUL AND THE SUBLIME IN ALTER- 
NATION, —BURKE'S SOLUTION, — KANT'S SO- 
LUTION, — ^NIAGARA. 

I HAVE said that the subjective ideal of the per- 
fect life, the object of habitual desire, is perpetually 
enlarging or defining itself, and that Imagination 
delights in every resemblance or suggestion. But 
to fill the spatial infinite, or to put forth force 
which shall be world-creating or destroying, does 
not enter as an element into the ordinary aspiration 
or longing. But when one is lifted momentarily 
out of his fond and familiar ideal into one exceeding 
his own, the experience is novel, and stimulating 
for a time. Sublimity is felt, then, at the momen- 
tary neglect or covering-up of Beauty. The sharp 
and abrupt lines of the crags obliterate the subor- 
dinate curves, and suggest it not. The eye glances 
over and neglects the beauty of color, or of single 
trees, to take in the mass of the forest, in the 
entirety of its magnificence. The ear finds some- 
thing other than melody in the roar of the great 
waterfall. There is a new revelation, and Sublimity 
marks the stage of transition from beauty in its 
familiar forms to beauty in forms yet higher, and 
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wider, and richer. The imaginative soul wears no 
smile in the presence of Sublimity, but rather a 
dignified seriousness, not unmixed with exulta- 
tion. 

We can satisfactorily tranfuse ourselves into the 
life of nature when it gives birth to health, fairness, 
or repose, but we do not habitually long to be- 
come the spirit of the whirlwind or the thunder- 
storm, and direct its destroying energies. The 
force which ruins, and seems to mar the visible 
fairness we have not yet comprehended, and re- 
duced to unity and found its service. Till we do 
there is before us a mode of force that we cannot 
trust ourselves to rule, and which may recoil upon 
us destructively; and the intelligence which guides 
it is not ours as yet. But in the momentary aban- 
donment to the storm-spirit, or in the struggle to 
reproduce that intelligence, is, again, that high soul- 
activity which is the emotion of the Sublime. 

In such a case, as I said, the terror must only 
reach a certain height. When it transcends it, the 
sublime emotion, if retained, is no longer pure. 
The special imaginative activity gives way to ap- 
prehension, or is drowned ia.a mere physical sen- 
sation, or alternates with these adversaries. Yet 
with some, quite another result is produced, viz : — 
that they sink back upon the consciousness of, or 
faith in our spiritual and indestructible being, which 
lightnings cannot reach nor soil. This thought, or, 
rather, the feeling which accompanies it mingles 
with the sublime emotion, and either overcomes it, 
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or enhances it ; or, it may be that physical fear and 
spiritual self-assertion, each in high degree, neutra- 
lize each other, and in this equilibrium, in this calm 
produced by tremendous agitation, Imagination 
is doubly stimulated, and loses neither freedom nor 
power. It does not then recoil from the endeavor 
to dwell in the lightning and the thunder, and leave 
us alone to the elevation we may then, and other- 
wise, reach in the consciousness of our spiritual 
being, but transfuses itself into the storm, and plays 
with the play of the elements, rends the heavens 
with the lightning, and utters itself in the thunder 
peals. Thus, in this storming of the outworks of 
our physical being, accompanied by this effort to 
preser\'e our spiritual serenity. Imagination reaches 
a delight breathless in its intensity, which leaves 
us shattered and collapsed, and ready to glide back 
for refuge into the bosom of Beauty. 

Both kinds of sublimity, the mathematical and 
the dynamical, are united in the cataract of Niagara, 
but the latter is predominant. The conception 
of size diminishes as the conception of power in- 
creases. The swiftness of motion, the centre-seek- 
ing determination of the downward plunge, the 
august masses of foam in which the cataract glories 
in its own might, its sport with its rainbows and 
other mysteries of color, all these and every other 
element are unified by Imagination, and we have 
intuition of a tremendous thing, either a chained 
beast withheld from the destructiveness which yet 
sleeps in its mighty bosom, or a soul freely wanton- 
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ing and unfolding itself for its own delight, — and in 
its life Imagination lives. 

Darkness and vagueness may enhance sublime 
ideas, though they cannot of themselves produce 
them, because they stimulate Imagination to meas- 
ure an unknown force. A calm is not sublime in 
itself, but a calm before a tempest is, for we figure 
the intense force as silently poising itself, for its 
awful bursting forth. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

THE SIDERAL UNIVERSE, — INTELLECTUAL SUB- 
LIMITY. 

The sideral universe ! — worthy, in the estima- 
tion of the great philosopher, to be set in the same 
rank, as object of contemplation, with the moral 
law, the one as inducing the uttermost of admira- 
tion, the other, of reverence, — can we consider it 
rightly except in relation to that same moral law, 
of which it is, perhaps, the symbol? — Not ade- 
quately, indeed, yet not untruly, from our stand- 
point of the physical and the intellectual, for it has 
Beauty of both kinds, and Sublimity of both kinds, 
and thus will furnish a transition prop to the con- 
sideration of the Intellectual Sublime. 

There is not much merely physical beauty in 
the stellar expanse. Its color, when it has it, is 
earthly, and varies with our atmosphere. Twink- 
ling lights above us, as twinkling lights on the earth, 
only acquire beauty from form and arrangement, 
from lines of grace, or adjusted symmetry. Such 
lines may be found in the nocturnal sky, and some 
arrangements which have a seeming completeness 
and some suggestiveness. The constellations are 
grotesque rather than beautiful, and require the fill- 
ing up of the most arbitrary fancy. Beheld by the 
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naked eye, the sun has no beauty of color, but some 
stars, seen through a telescope are lovely in color ; 
and Saturn is beautiful from its system of curves. 
The moon thus beheld, aside from the suggestive- 
ness of its craters and mountain ranges, has many 
elements of beauty in its white, shining surface, 
flecked with occasional shadows, and filled with 
shapes of symmetry. But it is most beautiful when 
we seem to see its motion, as it glides and plays 
among the clouds ; for here Imagination puts aside 
the scientific fact, and yields itself to the arbitrary 
nexus of fancy. 

Nor has the stellar expanse much mere physi- 
cal sublimity, except from its spatial extent, which 
might be were there no orbs for our vision, and 
naught but earthly clouds to give a transient rest, 
and new point of departure for Imagination when 
it adventured into the dizzy depths. Tales of the 
vastness of Sirius and Aldebaran rouse no sublime 
emotion. Imagination has no help from the actual 
here, and did it trust to itself alone to accomplish 
vastness, it can create a world a thousand times as 
big as Sirius. But the recent discoveries about the 
Sun afford the needful props. These scientific en- 
richments of oQr knowledge give it its accustomed 
food, and^is these are appropriated, the Sun is be- 
- coming more and more an object so representable 
as to have both mathematical and dynamical sub- 
limity. The enormous gushes of hydrogen, flam- 
ing into an atmosphere, in whose extent many 
planets like our own might live, or be blasted into 
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vapor, the inconceivable swiftness of these out- 
bursts, the great spaces which open upon the sur- 
face, and let us into the mysterious and seeming 
darkness within, these and other such facts, at 
which description fails, are by degrees making our 
Sun into a grand object for Imagination to cope 
with. Nor is it devoid of beauty either, in the 
symmetral fringes of the cavities, and the conceiv- 
able play of light and shadow, and endless compli- 
cations of graceful forms. 

Astronomy may yet further enrich the stellar 
universe for us, and make it sublimer and more 
beautiful in its purely physical aspect. 

But the stellar expanse is the home of Light. 
The opaque sky disappoints us, for it shuts out the 
element in which we rejoice. The translucent sky 
admits the incoming of the blessed radiance, as 
well as the unimpeded outgoing of Imagination. 
The Sun and the Stars are Light-bearers, Light-dis- 
pensers. — From them comes the luminousness in 
which all things bathe and become beautiful. The 
star-projections and twinklings suggest motion, 
too, more readily than when they subside into discs, 
but it is the motion which is Light. Thus the sky 
.and the stars are beautiful, but with a beauty rather 
intellectual than physical, and growing with culture 
and thought. Yet even the rudest capacity knows 
Light as the condition of life, and of what beauty 
it can apprehend. 

And with light comes warmth, — the physical 
pre-requisite of pleasant sensation, the kindler of 
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the earth's fruitfulness, nature's response to light, 
which too, gives new meaning to the kindly sky. 
And since in the train of Light come, likewise, form 
and color, the heaven of stars is known and felt to 
be the supreme condition of all beauty, and hence 
indispensible in every ideal of the perfect life. 

It is quite probable that science may yet trace 
all extensive motion to Light ; nay, possible that 
matter itself may find its last definition here, and 
that here is the true mid-region between, and which 
connects matter and spirit. Reason, the universal 
element of thought, has its true analogue, if not its 
very other, in Light, without which neither life nor 
thought could be. 

Our light is crossed by shadows, and now and 
then abandons us ; but in the perfect life Imagina- 
tion wills to have no darkness. Pure night is death, 
denial, utter limitation ; yet even that oppressive 
fact is cheered by the knowledge that new light 
may come out of darkness, when our sun withdraws 
himself, and shows us other sources of the light we 
yearn after. What wonder that the splendid array 
of the nocturnal sky, this glittering tumult of stars, 
is beautiful. 

The stellar universe has Intellectual Beauty, 
likewise, as the completest symbol of wisdom, 
of that ordery which is one name for the Final 
Cause of all things, and which alone can make the 
universe comprehensible and satisfying. Through 
the triumphs of science its unity is coming more 
and more to be perceived a posteriori^ which may 
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be always known, a priori. Thus, as a complete, 
proportioned, satisfying object for Imagination, it 
has beauty. But the endeavor to grasp it in its 
completeness, to fill it with itself, to live in its vast 
life, and swift motions, and unmeasured periods, 
and bewildering spaces, requiring the extremest 
tension of Imagination, makes it, rather, sublime. 
As an object for contemplation it furnishes no re- 
straint to the desire for physical freedom ; and the 
richness of its content seems inexhaustible, and 
thus it aflFords more and more elements as possible 
for the perfect life. And its order and proportion 
bring it within the range of human faculties, and 
make it not impossible to be understood. Were 
it under the dominion of caprice it would lose all 
intellectual beauty. Thus it is beautiful in its 
totality so far as that is seized as a synthesis of 
ascertained relations, yet becomes sublime at every 
step in the knowledge of its vastness, and richness ; 
for thi-s makes ever again a fresh object for con- 
templation, and necessitates a new effort at com- 
prehension, or seizure of its unity ; yet it becomes 
beautiful once more, as these new elements are 
seen to blend into the unity of its plan. 

Again, when abstraction is made of the think- 
ing, forming, moving Principle within it, and above 
it, — that too, carries Imagination through alternat 
ing phases of Beauty and Sublimity, until both are 
lost in a new emotion, having its own special condi- 
tions not described as yet, and w^hich we may call 
Adoration. 
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This Principle, then, as the congener of our 
own thought, and the parent of our own soul, Im- 
agination may make its object, and thus it comes 
to possess Intellectual Beauty or Intellectual 
Sublimity. 

But the Intellectual Sublime may exist in lower 
forms. When Imagination attempts to fill the 
mental activity of genius, of the great artists, or 
thinkers, or generals, or statesmen, it is an endeavor 
to live in a larger life than we habitually compass, 
and carries us out of ourselves in a sublime admir- 
ation. He who is utterly incapacitated from 
making the attempt, will not have a touch of the 
emotion, while he who possesses the same power 
in kind, though less in degree, will be most sensible 
of it. It is difficult, indeed to abstract intellect 
from character, and in the concrete case, other 
elements from the latter source enter in, enhancing 
or diminishing the emotion of purely Intellectual 
Beauty or Sublimity. But it is possible to admire 
the intellect of a man whom we morally abhor, as 
well as to have pity for the feeble mental power of 
one whom we morally admire. It is possible then, 
so to endeavor to follow the purely mental move- 
ment of such minds as Beethovens* or Shakespeare's 
or Michael Angelo*s, or Aristotle's, or Hannibal's, 
or Moses' as to experience an emotion of the Intel- 
lectual Sublime. The consideration of the accom- 
plishments of such men, of the outcome of genius, 
of such works of art, or literature, or of systems, or 
deeds as may be beautiful or sublime, belongs to 
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another branch of the science of ^Esthetics, requir- 
ing preparatory investigations not yet concluded. 

When we consider what is called strength of 
character, force of will, we may make abstraction 
of the moral element, and disregarding the ethical 
aim of the same, contemplate merely the exhibi- 
tion of soul energy, till the emotion of Sublimity is 
raised. He who crushes down all opposition, and 
tears his way through all obstacles, and shows him- 
self sleepless and untiring in the steady pursuit of 
his purpose ; he who overturns empires, and makes 
them over anew ; he who follows with a keen scent 
his idea, till he has siezed it, and unfolded it, and 
constructed his system, may become sublime in 
our regard. There is a keenness of vision, an ex- 
tensiveness of outlook, and a sustained power, 
which arouse either simple admiration, or, if Im- 
agination attempts to reproduce it, the emotion of 
Sublimity. But such as these, are perhaps, the 
rarest occasions of the occurrence of the emotion. 

A battle-field furnishes an illustration both of 
physical and intellectual Sublimity. Physical forces 
(so-called,) are there contending, with grand issues ; 
but they are at the beck of will-forces, and the true 
combatants are human souls, who may show mar- 
vellous skill in planning the campaign, or the bat- 
tle, and direct the messengers of death and de- 
struction to the purposes of victory or retreat. 
War becomes the most terrific symbol of the inner 
strife possible among human souls, and of the vio- 
lation of that order which the sense of beauty 
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craves. And to be sublime, compassion and fear, 
and all other emotions must be held aloof. 

Thus we see that in the human world, as well 
as in nature, while the creative and regulative forces 
are for the most part, beautiful ; the destructive 
forces are sublime ; and sublime just in proportion 
as they woo, and yet task imagination to live in 
them. As we come to understand them, and rele- 
gate them to a position, subordinate in a vaster 
scheme, they lose their Intellectual Sublimity, and 
acquire Moral Sublimity sometimes, and some- 
times Beauty, as the case may be. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

THE MORAL IDEA. — MORAL BEAUTY. 

It has been difficult, and sometimes embarras- 
sing, the endeavor to avoid, during my foregoing 
examination, all consideration of Moral Beauty 
and Sublimity, and the conditions therefor; yet, I 
think, conducive to clear thought, and accurate 
distinctions, so to have done. 

The moral motive, (using the word, for the 
present, in an undetermined sense,) is one affecting 
more or less all human activity, and its aim is 
therefore an element not entirely missed in every 
subjective ideal of the perfect life. Thus is ren- 
dered possible beauty of another kind, which will 
be found to affect also the emotion arising from 
physical or intellectual beauty. 

We speak of certain native tendencies or dis- 
positions in mankind as beautiful ; so too, of the 
harmonious combination of the same, constituting 
character ; and a life ruled voluntarily for an im- 
personal end, (which yet is not altogether imper- 
sonal,) may have beauty or sublimity. We speak 
of a well-ordered social state as beautiful ; and 
the highest and most perfect beauty in the human 
countenance, is not only physical and intellectual, 
but moral. 
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There is one idea underlying the emotion, and 
making possible all these forms of Beauty, — the 
moral idea itself; which, .when all its implications 
and relations are taken into account, is no other 
than the Final Cause of the universe, the objective 
end and aim of all existence. This idea, (which 
may have other names,) is the true image of the 
First Principle, of God, and reflects His immanent 
relations. It is impressed upon every human being, 
as the token and the mark of his destiny and his 
origin, waiting in the darkness of our physical or- 
ganism, to start into outline at some early stage of 
the development of consciousness, to be illumined 
thereafter by culture, to be obscured or brightened 
by voluntary self-rule, and variously in every hu- 
man soul. It is there, ineffaceably, even though it 
awaits its accurate description. 

A thesis so positive and wide-spreading, requires, 
I am aware, its elaborate vindication, which, I hope 
in another treatise to undertake. Now, I have to 
show that the acknowledged experiences of the 
emotions of Moral Beauty and SuMimity help to 
establish it, since it alone can give them a satisfac- 
tory explanation. 

There enters into any subjective ideal of the 
perfect life, not only to be untrammelled in the 
physical movement, and sovereign in the realm of 
thought, but, with a longing faint or strong, so to 
move and think in relation to other intelligent ac- 
tivities, -(which we cannot banish from our ideal 
universe), that the individual soul and they shall 
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never interfere, nor clash, nor contradict, nor have 
the impulse to interfere or clash or contradict. 
This is no other than the actualization of the moral 
idea in its aesthetic aspect, which we may call 
(provisionally) order. Moreover, the desire of en- 
joyment, which colors every subjective ideal, would 
not endure any such thing as isolation. It de- 
mands other intelligences, with the manifold rela- 
tions springing therefrom, to enrich its own possi- 
ble experience. Nor could it endure to be crossed 
and compelled by any, which could only be, did it 
never cross or compel any other. Order can only 
be, when all desire results in attainment, yet where 
no discord is possible, since the spiritual thirst is 
slaked at a fountain which is inexhaustible ; when 
the intricate relations possible in the whole realm 
of action, thought and feeling, wind into each other, 
and interchange with each other, like the pulsa- 
tions of the Aurora, yet the unity of the whole is 
never lost. The physical unity of mankind, one 
element of this idea, is seen already in the instinct 
of sympathy ; their intellectual unity is evidenced 
by their Reason, their common possession of the 
realm of thought, in which they are ever moving 
towards each other in converging lines ; and their 
moral unity, (since to be moral it must be free, 
and appear as a possibility and not a necessity) is 
shown in the haunting feeling that the perfection 
of the individual should only be sought, and can 
only be attained by voluntarily seeking the perfec- 
tion of the whole. In combining these three as- 
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pects, the human race comes to be regarded as an 
organism, no member of which is complete except 
as the whole is complete, and the completion of 
the whole of which, requires the completion of 
every member. This is the reflection in humanity 
of the Eternal Order, which it is its task to make 
actual. 

In every subjective ideal, then, short of utter 
solitariness, there is required this adjustment of the 
relation to other personalities, which is the presence 
of the moral element. Where the idea in the fulness 
of its implications is admitted into the will, we have 
the conditions for Moral Beauty in its highest form. 
And just so far as the idea haunts the soul with its 
suggestions, or sways it temporarily or perma- 
nently, will the soul detect moral beauty in itself or 
in others, and recognize its symbols. And just in 
proportion, too, as the moral end is consciously 
sought after, and becomes the determining life- 
principle, and dominates every other element in 
the subjective, ideal, will be affected the appre- 
ciation of beauty other than moral. He who has 
covered up the moral idea to his own vision will 
find no symbols of it in the physical universe. He 
who habitually contemplates it, will find Moral 
Beauty suggested at every step. These facts I 
shall use hereafter to explain the differences among 
men in their appreciation of the Beautiful. And it 
illustrates, too, the historic development of the 
aesthetic sense. 

The constructive Imagination has objectified 
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the ideals of physical perfection, in its varied as- 
pects, in the Fairies of the northern peoples, in the 
Sylphs and Naiads and Dryads, and Divinities of 
the old Paganism. These are emancipated from all 
that is restraining or distressing in our actual exis- 
tence, and sport, after their caprice, in their several 
spheres. Did they exist, they would be incarna- 
tions of the Beautiful in its lowest form. These 
have disappeared from the common belief, and from 
the artistic vision, before higher aspirations, and a 
loftier and richer ideal of physical perfection. It 
has objectified the ideals of intellectual perfection in 
these same Divinities, and in the Sibyls and Seers. 
These too, from their insufficiency have passed 
away, almost utterly, from the artistic mind. It 
has objectified the ideals of Moral Perfection in 
Angelic life, with its "wondrous and beautiful 
order," wherein Law exists not, fof there is no oc- 
casion for it, and it becomes merely another name 
for the fulfilled idea. These too have passed from 
the artistic mind, and an Angel, in a modern pic- 
ture, seems almost an anachronism. The phase of 
existence in which men now live, is sublime rather 
than beautiful. We are in the midst of strife and 
struggle, — in a seething caldron of ideas and con- 
ceptions and novel experiences, and life becomes 
more ** real " and " earnest," and art too becomes 
more and more realistic, whenever it goes beyond 
the symbolism of nature, and depicts human life. 
Our later historic art either satisfies itself with the 
gross ideal of mere physical beauty, or the merely 
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picturesque, which is another form of the same, or, 
when it aims higher, has a tinge of the Sublime in 
it, and thus becomes the Pathetic. Thus Art in- 
terprets the changing ideals of humanity. But 
Beauty is behind the veil still, though Sublimity 
has usurped her place, and warned her aside for 
the time being. 



CHAPTER XV. 

CHARACTER. — MANNERS. — ^THE HUMAN COUNTE- 

NANCE. 

Thus it comes to pass that we speak of a 
beautiful disposition, a beautiful character, or a 
beautiful life. When the native tendences impel 
to the same acts and the same result as a free 
endeavor to actualize the moral ideal, we call these 
dispositions beautiful. They are usually the be- 
nevolent impulses, and spring out of Sympathy, the 
physico-ethical bond of humanity. And when all 
the native dispositions exist in harmony, and their 
combination wears the aspect of the actualized 
ideal, when it is spontaneously what it ought to be, 
we speak of a beautiful character. Just so far «is 
we discover discord, the character loses beauty ; or 
if we find a subtle selfishness to be its secret, it 
loses all beauty in our regard. But when the moral 
idea is the ruling principle, the life or character 
has sublimity or beauty just in proportion as it 
shows difficulty and struggle, or ease and calmness 
after victory. 

The actual social life of men is always more or 
less turbulent, and sometimes grand, but still some- 
times beautiful. In the early Christian Church of 
Jerusalem we have the most eminent exhibition of 
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it, where all good things were held in common, 
where all particular interests were measurably fused 
by the fire of love. Here was a brief and vanishing 
glance of the moral ideal actualized, as the pattern 
and the norm of that to which the human race 
should through the generations slowly work its 
way. And many a beautiful ideal of a well-ordered 
state has floated before the vision of the statesman. 
But these ideals are often neither profound nor 
true ; — but false, in so far as nations are regarded 
as machines whose parts are bound together by 
mere physical nexus, with power as the binding 
and moving principle. They are true only in so 
far as nations are regarded as living organisms 
wherein all acquiesance is or should be glad and 
willing, where love is the central and unifying spring. 
Thus the commonwealth, starting with physical 
order, or beauty in its lowest form, may rise, 
through its sublime cataclysms, at each step into a 
higher realization of the idea, and come to have 
moral beauty. 

We speak too, and rightly, of beautiful behavior, 
or manners. This exists in several grades, — first, 
in what is called politeness, — which springs out of 
the conventional resolve to respect the rights and 
feelings of others, whenever they do not clash too 
severely with our own. It has its own code, and 
enables men to move among themselves with ease 
and grace. When conjoined with pleasing tones 
of voice, and precise speech, and graceful attitudes 
and gestures, its beauty is enhanced. Thus it ex- 
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hibits in a superficial way the conception of order, 
serving not only to keep down all discord, and un- 
beautiful asperities, but to facilitate the gliding 
motion of human creatures among each other, re- 
garded as fine automata. 

But politeness rises in the scale, and receives a 
new element, and deserves another name, when it 
is apparent that such behavior is not the product 
of a conventional resolve, issuing in trained habits 
merely, but springs out of, or is rendered easy by 
natural benevolence ; when it is not superinduced 
but spontaneous, when all suspicion is thus re- 
moved that it contradicts the native or habitual 
disposition. Politeness then becomes amiable, and 
acquires a finer beauty, which we only fail to re- 
gard as the highest, when as yet unconvinced that 
there is a steadfast principle underneath it which 
can hinder it from being struck into confusion by 
the outburst of some selfish and hostile impulse. 

And when there is such a principle, and it is 
evident that reverence for law, or love, or any 
other definition of the relation the soul bears 
to the moral idea, is the motive and guide of 
conduct, then the manners which flow therefrom 
acquire moral beauty. The loving soul may show 
itself in its gestures and looks, as well as in that 
courtesy which not only respects the coarser 
rights, but the subtler feelings, and even fancies 
of others. 

Not always, however, does the loving soul show 
itself in beautiful manners. Even though its proper 
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tendency is to guide the motions, and the tones of 
voice into the lines and modulations which physical 
beauty requires, it is often fettered and interfered 
with by adverse native tendencies, and even by er- 
roneous theories, and modes of thought. Any intel- 
lectual aberration, any inability to seat itself at the 
true centre for right thinking, may cause its very love 
to flow out into the wrong channels, with results far 
other than beautiful. Or, faulty education, ignor- 
ance of the conventional rules of politeness, or 
mental preoccupation, or even the needs of some 
pressing duty, may cause its manners to jar with 
the higher tastes of those who are more alert; 
though when it comes to be understood, this harsh- 
ness is softened, and even its ungraceful move- 
ments may come to have a beauty of their own. 
Or, when imagination is feeble, aad does not de- 
tect quickly the symbols of its own ideal, or fuses 
itself into them less ardently, this too is a hind- 
rance to the entire correspondence between the 
loving soul and its outward expression. 

But as our mental gaze penetrates the surface 
of the behavior of others, it may find a beauty 
which redeems the absence of the outward pro- 
priety, or a deformity which kills the effect of its 
presence. Thus the awkwardness of a Dominie 
Sampson may be condoned when we have found 
that the soul within is sweet, fragrant with beauti- 
ful blossoms ; and the manners of many a fine gen- 
tleman cease to be pleasing, when we find that we 
are in the atmosphere of a corrupting heart. 
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And the human face, — perhaps I should say, 
the human form, or the human body, — but the face 
is the true centre which alone can explain the 
rest ; — that most wondrous thing that we can touch, 
or look upon with earthly eyes, what shall I say 
of it! 

It may have beauty of form, — in its contour 
of grace, in the interweaving of its curved lines, 
shunning all angularity and abruptness, and hint- 
ing of all other beautiful forms, in its symmetry 
and proportion, in its ease and repose. 

It may have beauty of color, — not only from 
its purity and transparency in the subtle gradation, 
wherein the " white and pink " melt into each 
other infinitely, but in its richness, in the multi- 
tude of its subordinate gradations, and even in 
its contrasts when not too violent. 

It may have beauty from light and shadow, 
especially in that efflorescence of its physical life, 
the multitudinous hair, — where the gradations 
of luminous color shrink into the darker depths 
through the wilderness of exquisite curves. 

Thus the human face comes to have corre- 
spondence or association with all objects of grace 
or majesty, and becomes a very microcosm in 
its physical beauty. 

And, besides all this, it may have intellectual 
beauty, — when its lines and its colors, without 
loss to their physical perfection, are subtly directed 
and correlated so as to wear that look which in- 
dicates the thinking soul ; for we, when we think, 
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are sensible of a modification, an expansion or 
contraction of the lines of the face, the similarity 
to which we detect in the face of another, not 
merely from experience and association, but by 
a profound sympathy, binding the denizens of the 
realm of thought together as possessors of a 
common treasure. 

And above all, it may have moral beauty, — 
for the amiable trait, or the symmetrical character* 
or the rightly ordered life, — these too, without 
deranging physical or .intellectual beauty, may, 
through the brain and the nervous system, and 
the muscular system, so change the adjustment 
of lines and colors in the countenance, that they 
harmonize with our own ideal aims, and are 
discovered by the same sym^pathy as detects 
intellectual beauty, — for no one can find moral 
beauty in the face of another higher than he has 
set as his own conscious aim, — and this beauty 
sympathy only detects. 

Thus the beautiful soul plays over the coun- 
tenance, unifying all its wondrous elements into 
a symbol of itself. It concentrates itself in the 
eye^ — for when the soul would act directly upon 
another soul, it finds that other through these 
windows, and the other shows itself through the 
same. Through brain and nerves it is focussed 
in that orb of spirit light, and lines and colors 
hasten to correspond. And it can hide itself too 
behind that fringy veil of lash and brow which 
nature has provided, to protect itself, or to retire 
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further into itself, — showing by that instinctive 
movement that its inner and real being is in 
another realm than the material, that it has an 
adytum and a home elsewhere. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

MUSIC, — ^TIME, —SYMBOLISM. 

The delight in Music is complex, and a careful 
analysis is required to discover its elements. 

First. — There is simple sweetness of sound, de- 
pendant upon the construction of the sensory. 
Science may show the whole process of the cor- 
respondence between the air vibrations, and the 
auditory nerves, and may ultimately chase up the 
changes wrought in the brain. It has found out 
the mathematical laws which rule these vibrations, 
and will find their physiological responses. These 
are ultimate facts, which may one day be accu- 
rately, or even perfectly described. Thus far we 
have found the conditions for the agreeable in 
sensation. This sweetness runs through all music, 
and makes one element of its delight. Tones 
disagreeable may sometimes be introduced, to 
heighten the agreeable ones by contrast, to make 
us fall back upon the latter for relief. And discords 
may be introduced for the same reason, but they 
are oftener used to produce or heighten beauty. 
Music becomes beautiful only when it becomes ^ 
symbolic, when it strikes chords of feeling. It can 
never express thought, though it may suggest it. 
It is more stimulating to the imagination than any- 
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thing else, because it uses for its symbols what is 
more agreeable to the sensory than anything else. 
Sweet sounds are more delightful to most persons 
than agreeable colors. The fact that the agreeable 
is never lost, is the reason why people ordinarily 
confound the agreeableness with the beauty, and 
measure the excellence of music by the degree 
rather than by the kind of their enjoyment ; for 
it is difficult, if not impossible, in the concrete 
case, to separate the one from the other, and give 
to each its intensive value and proportion. 

Its beauty has the same explanation as the 
beauty of lines and colors. First, — there is the 
element of Time, and its expression in rhythm, — 
whose requirements are imperious, and only give 
way occasionally before the requirements of the 
higher expression. Its Time is the symbol of 
regularity, or obedience to law; for Time is move- 
ment, change by regular and steady impulse. It 
produces the sense of continuity, uninterrupted- 
ness, absence of intrusion from without, and there- 
fore of freedom. Time is for sound, what the 
straight line is for vision ; and in either case. Im- 
agination which follows it has its own requirements. 
Musical Time may be accelerated, and thus some- 
times enhance the imaginative delight, by stimu- 
lating to a slight accession of activity ; but it must 
not be done too abruptly. The gradual increase in 
the velocity of a>ailway train, or its slow decrease, 
or the concussion of the sudden stoppage, furnish 
analogies to the movement of Imagination when 
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we listen to possible music. Thus Time, if in itself 
beautiful, has beauty but of the lowest kind, like 
the beauty of the straight line ; but is the thread, 
the indispensable sine qua non of what is to be 
strung upon it, — the skeleton on which the flesh is 
to be laid. And too, the pleasure of correct Time 
must have its physiological conditions, and, so far, 
may be simply agreeable. 

When thus we have agreeable sound, and a 
method of change which does not violate the law 
of the sensory, we have laid the foundation, and 
may build our structure. Any other beauty must 
depend upon the rhythm, the variations, the 
changes of tone, the alternations, the cadences, all 
which make it a language for feeling, and not of 
thought, or of thoughts which have not taken 
shape, — for feeling though conditioned by thought, 
is yet separable for thought ; — but of what feeling ? 

Sound, like form, may be the symbol of free- 
dom. Imagination moves in the one as easily as 
in the other, fuses itself into the time-movement, 
as readily as into the space movement. When we 
listen to a sonata, the movement of Imagination is 
similar to its procedure when it lives in the curved 
lines of cloud land. It has in either case a won- 
drous field in which to play, and it rounds the ca- 
dence as it rounds the ellipses and the spirals ; 
shoots along the continued note, as it shoots with 
the beam of light ; breaks into the massive flow of 
the undertone, to follow the inner currents which 
wind curiously within its bosom. ThUs its utmost 
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delight IS in its utmost play, and sound furnishes 
symbols, and the sweetest ones, of the perfect life. 

And there is no element of that perfect life 
which has not its symbols in sound, — its freedom, 
its grace, its repose, its sense of reserved power, 
its obedience to law, the concord and the coales- 
cence of those who demand to share it with each 
other; and thus sound may symbolize not only 
physical perfection, but moral perfection. Espe- 
cially is its harmony, or unity in variety, expres- 
sive of such spiritual concord. The delight in that 
as agreeable, must have too its physiological ex- 
planation, but as beautiful, is from its symbolic 
expressiveness. It is the momentary concord of 
Imagination with the new symbols of feeling which 
in fine music are perpetually thrown up to the 
surface. 

There is a constant movement of Imagination 
•in listening to music, and a succession of delicious 
surprises. We are delighted to be led along in a 
movement so graceful and so varied, in the bosom 
of sweet sound. The impulse to graceful move- 
ment, may even be detected in the body itself. 
Hence th*e dance, — showing that the delight is in 
the imaginative activity. 

When listening to music of the highest charac- 
ter, there is often a suggestion of visible images, 
lightning glimpses, dim and ravishing experienceis 
of something seen in the past, or possible to be 
seen. Imagination thus interprets according to its 
own caprice, and riots, as it does in dreamland, 
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when the watchful will has dropped its finger. 
And music, thus, furnishes symbols, not only for 
desires and aspirations which are precise cfr habit- 
ual, but for longings which are mysterious, atid 
can not be put into words, whose genesis has be- 
come obliterated, and whose history is untracea- 
ble, — for vague solicitations of the perfect life, for 
the inexpressible sighs and the giddy joys of hu- 
manity. It supplies the wings upon which the 
soul seeks to fly back to the dim source whence it 
came, and whither it is going, to penetrate the 
darkness of its destiny, and to possess it before the 
time. 

Of course too, music is capable of being sub- 
lime; — not only from its volume and massiveness, 
akin to visible magnitudes, — and from its swiftness 
and unerringness and sustained power, akin to 
physical force ; — in all which Imagination strug- 
gles to fill the larger symbol, and is expanded and 
elevated in the effort, and exults in its own power, 
even when disconsolate at its failure ; but also in 
its ability to suggest the hindrances of life, and the 
difficulties to be overcome, and the spiritual strength 
needed to endure, and to resist, and to accom- 
plish. And, too, those instruments whose func- 
tion is to emphasize the rhythm give the music 
often sublimity. It seems like the majestic appro- 
bation of the listening Imagination. The art of 
the composer is displayed in suggesting these ob- 
stacles and bewilderments, or in uttering these 
grand approvals, — but he fails to create music 
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which is sublime, unless he suggests the strength 
to wind one's way out of the oppressive wilderness 
he may spin for Imagination. So too, sad music 
ceases to be beautiful when too much prolonged, or 
when it does not contain hidden suggestions which 
are compensating for its pessimistic character, when 
it does not show us a bit of bhije sky among the 
lowering clouds, some loophole of escape into the 
upper serenity. But I touch my topic more 
lightly here, for I have not yet considered all the 
conditions for Moral Sublimity. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

MORAL SUBLIMITY. — SPIRITUAL SUBLIMITY. 

When we regard the moral law as that which 
should govern human life, and contemplate human 
charapter as steadily endeavoring to actualize the 
moral ideal, the emotion of the beautiful is raised, 
just so far as the impression of ease and success 
and spontaneity prevails ; but when the obstacles 
to be overcome are apparent, and the difficulty of 
overcoming them is estimated, just in proportion to 
the seeming intensity of the energy required, does 
the resisting or endeavoring soul, or its activity, 
seem morally sublime. Thus self-sacrifice, when 
it is great or difficult, and steadiness before the 
shocks of temptation, and courage before human 
opposition, and patient endurance of deprivations, 
and swift-moving zeal in benevolent enterprises, all 
these may have Moral Sublimity. The history of 
our race has furnished many illustrations of it, and 
we can even find it near us, without looking long. 
Never perhaps, have the various modes of moral 
sublimity been more remarkably united than in the 
Christian hero St. Paul. But Pagan Rome had its 
heroes, and every nation under the sun has had 
them. It would be a yielding to commonplace to 
name them, and eulogize them. The common 
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characteristic was, devotion to a principle of duty 
carried to the display of virtue or spiritual 
strength. 

But heroes have not been always aware of their 
own heroism. Though conscious of the inner re- 
sistance and of the need of effort, yet their dis- 
plays of strength, and their sacrifices, may have 
seemed easier to them than to those less capable of 
them. They may have hardly known that they were 
doing, or wer^ in themselves, something so. illus- 
trious. And others too on the same moral plane 
with them might underestimate their heroism. To 
appreciate that as sublime, one need not feel capa- 
ble of like spiritual strength, but one must appre- 
ciate the nobleness of the end in order to rightly 
estimate the force needed to move steadily and suc- 
cessfully towards it. If the end seem a chimera, 
then the emotion such heroism raises is chiefly per- 
haps, of Intellectual Sublimity, or of Moral Sublim- 
ity in a lower grade. 

But as before, the intensity of the emotion, in 
every case, is dependent upon the power of Imag- 
ination to live in the activity of the hero, and re- 
produce his inward experience within itself. It is 
then summoned to one of its difficult tasks, to fill 
the mould of the grand character, to run through 
the seemingly superhuman activity. It lives in the 
larger life for a brief while, yet subsides breathless 
into its lower ideals. But while it lives there, de- 
light in its own activity, not unmixed with pain at 
the effort required, constitutes the unusual emo- 
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tion, which soon collapses, however, when it shrinks 
into the compass of the actual and familiar self. 
But if it flies from the actual again, as rarely or 
never satisfying, it is more likely to shun than to 
seek the sublime contemplation, and to find itself 
in some ideal of beauty. 

The emotion of Moral Sublimity, in any inten- 
sity, is the rarest one in human experience. And 
very few times in the lives of most of us, have we 
been rapt into that transcendant realm. It is that 
form of all aesthetic emotion which has the largest 
element of pain, and it is, consequently, less attrac- 
tive than Moral Beauty. When it has seemed of 
superior attractiveness, its purity may be suspected. 
As men have rushed to martyrdom not simply 
courageously, but too gladly, one cannot but won- 
der whether the motive to display one's strength 
to others, or to nurse the consciousness of it for 
one's self, may not have tainted the purity of the 
sacrifice. To reach the end of the moral law with 
difficulty and not with ease cannot be desired in 
itself, for the very difficulty is proof that one as yet 
falls short of attaining that end ; — though one may 
acquiesce in the difficulty, when not self-made, as 
means of discipline or moral gymnastic. 

Thus there is generally a shrinking of the soul 
away from that contemplation which brings the 
emotion of Moral Sublimity. It is abnormal, and 
springs out of that which ought not to be. The very 
depth of our sympathy may be fatal to the aesthetic 
emotions. And the future of the human race looks, 
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,not beautiful, nor only sublime, but terrible, in pro- 
portion as spontaneity disappears from the pros- 
pect, and the likelihood of the vivid conflicts be- 
comes great. The equilibrium of contending forces 
(to call such, ideals determining human activity,) — 
political, social, religious, individual, (all capable of 
being ranged under two categories,) — forces which 
neutralize each other's power, and keep up the 
balance in human history, as forces do in the 
physical universe, is forever fluctuating, and when 
those forces shall receive their utmost increments, 
the calm can last no longer. The weaker ones 
must give way suddenly, and the victorious must 
destroy ere they can re-create. When the hum of 
human activities becomes monotonous, from their 
multitude and their intensity, — this murmuring 
mockery of quietude will be the prelude to some 
cataclysm, some shock and outburst, which shall 
reduce the human hive to chaos, momentary or 
prolonged, which again may gather itself into order 
and beauty, either perfected and eternal, or 
destined to begin a new cycle of development. 

Moral Sublimity, according to the strict mean- 
ing of the words, is only predicable of true heroism, 
devotion amid impediments to the end and aim 
the moral law reveals. When we admire false 
heroism, devotion to an individual end, not moral, 
which disregards all impediments, and moves irre- 
sistably to its aim, we have to abstract and put to 
rest our moral judgment, and figure either ampli- 
tude and keenness of intellect, — which may have In- 
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tellectual Sublimity, — or energy of will, which thus 
takes on the appearance of a physical force, since 
the ultimate results are chiefly physical, and need 
to be so to be food for Imagination, and arouse 
the emotion at all. It is probable that degrees of 
native strength of will are dependant on physical 
and physiological conditions, though the will may 
be strengthened or weakened from the spiritual 
side. When by abstraction we have reached this 
astonishing force-centre, there is a new revelation 
of the wondrous potentiality of the human soul, 
even when it creates results which we do not ad- 
mire, which are to us repulsive. And the aesthetic 
characteristic might be called, — Spiritual Sublimity 
— though the word * spiritual ' wears a strange look 
in such a connection. 

The Constructive Imagination has sought to 
symbolize this characteristic in its higher forms, 
in its personifications of the Spirit of Evil ; though 
all poetic creations give it necessarily in its mixed 
rather than its pure form. 

Its pure form is that of a Spirit in utter revolt 
from the existing Order, aspiring, in the highest 
degree conceivable for finite intelligence, after 
independency, deliberately rejecting all coalescence 
with the totality, uttering its preference for iso^ 
lation. It may be that when moral evil appeared 
in the universe, it was and must have been in 
this form, though it could not maintain itself 
therein, and turned its face that moment it had 
reached its seeming end. 
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This conception may have an awful attraction, 
or a fearful repulsion, according to possible modes 
of human character, and the impulse of Imagina- 
tion to trust itself in the enterprise of measuring 
it. The conception is sublime, for it is the utter- 
most trial of spiritual strength, the only pure 
antithesis of the moral, the absolute reversal of 
all the predispositions of our being, the annihilation 
and re-creation of one's self. 

But the conception, even while Imagination 
regards it, becomes clouded and loses its purity. 
Neither feeling nor thought can maintain itself 
there, for there is no prospect, no relations. It is 
barren, lifeless ; it is Nirvana. And so every poetic 
personification, has given us a mixed ideal, and 
Imagination has been true to its instinct as member 
of a race, as denizen of an order. And so, we have 
Satan, — seeking companionship in his revolt, crav- 
ing sympathy and strength even in his negative and 
reliant attitude, descending thus from the sublime 
heights of pure evil, showing that he has not annihi- 
lated his former self> nor emancipated himself from 
the totality, exhibiting, thus, the possibility of his 
own return to the harmony he has abandoned. 

Or, we have Lucifer, weakening the nations and 
experimenting upon the servants of God, to see 
whether evil after all can maintain itself, or is only 
permitted and overruled. Or, Mephistopheles, the 
mocking spirit, railing ever, and showing by his 
railing that he is not indifferent to, but craves fel- 
lowship. 
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Thus, the poetic mind, moving free from dog- 
matic trammels, finds that for our present intellects, 
evil cannot be conceived as maintaining itself in its 
pure form, nor utter unrelated solitariness as pos- 
sible for any concrete existence. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

SYMBOLS OF MORAL BEAUTY AND SUBLIMITY. — 
SUBJECTIVE IDEALS. — TASTE. — EMOTION AS 
CONDITIONING TRUTH. 

I HAVE said that no subjective ideal of the per- 
fect life is utterly undetermined by the moral idea, 
and that this last is the supreme element in the 
ideals of many. Hence this too finds its corres- 
pondence in nature, which furnishes ready symbols. 
Poetry is full of the recognition of these, and all 
elements of the beautiful in moral character find 
their analogues in the static or dynamic aspects of 
the material world. 

The modesty of the moss-rose, the humility of 
the violet, the bold innocence of the harebell, ad- 
venturous — 

"—daffodils 
That come before the swallow dares , and take 
The winds of March with beauty." 

the purity of the lilies, the benevolence of nature in 
the wealth of her vegetation, the beneficent rain, 
the purifying storms, the encircling and protecting 
seas, the life-giving sun, and the tranquilizing moon, 
the oak grappling with its roots the rocky height, 
doing its best to stem the elemental fury, and 
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hardened to iron beneath its shocks, the ship strug- 
gling for life among the waves, the headland, worn 
and channeled, yet proudly erect, the shining se- 
renity of the snowy peaks, — all these, and others 
innumerable are symbols of moral beauty or sub- 
limity, and are the staple materiel for poets to 
weave together and unify. Every aspiration and 
longing may find its correspondence, and nature, as 
her secrets become known, and her history read 
will continue to supply new material of this kind. 
And her sounds too, — her moans and sighs, her 
whispers and murmurs, and her joyous utterances, 
her solemn undertones, even. the shrieks and roars 
of her conflicts, these are the elements which music 
makes use of to suggest the mysterious feelings and 
longings of humanity. 

But this is ground so familiar that I hesitate to 
tread in it any longer : yet it may give us a key to 
understand the differences in the subjective appre- 
ciation of beauty and sublimity, and to undertake 
a true distinctive classification in this regard. 

It is evident now that every subjective ideal of 
the perfect life will be idiosyncratic ; that it will 
vary from others, according as physical perfection, 
or intellectual perfection, or moral perfection is the 
most constant and ruling element ; and that each 
one's particular appreciation of beauty will be de- 
termined by the predominance of one or the other 
characteristic in the ideal. This accounts, at once, 
for all differences in men's tastes: — for each one 
finds readily symbols of that which is his ruling 
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desire or most powerful passion. He. in whom 
either element is weak will be little awake to its 
special symbolism. But the desire of freedom from 
physical restraint, the impatience at the contradic- 
tion between spirit and matter, under the op- 
pressive burden of the latter, is so profound and 
universal, that the familiar forms of beauty, which 
depend upon this for their explanation, are never 
lost sight of; although the emotion may abate in 
its intensity, according as Imagination is preoccu- 
pied with other elements of its ideal, or stagnates 
in the actual and attainable. Hence, this sensibil- 
ity to beauty pervades all degrees of intellectual 
development, or moral attainment, and is depend- 
ent for its own degree, chiefly on the vividness of 
Imagination. Higher culture may sharpen the 
mental vision, and enable it to find objects more 
readily, and more numerous, and thus enrich the 
arena of Imagination ; or it may dull the vision to 
outward things, and turn it inward to the contem- 
plation of mental forms, — though not without the 
sense of beauty still ; — for the ardent mathematic- 
ian may be profoundly imaginative, and find sym- 
bols of perfection, and therefore beauty, in his 
ideal figures, and satisfactory demonstrations. 

But taste, is what it is, in each case, more from 
the character of the ideal in the moral regard than 
from any other cause. He for whom sensual 
pleasure constitutes the chief of life, and is the 
object of constant seeking, will find that beauty 
mainly which ministers to this desire. He will 
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gaze with dull eyes upon any beauty in woman 
other than physical ; and many a thing which is 
gross and repulsive to a higher taste will be fully 
satisfying to him. Thus from long habitude the 
sense of the beautiful may be almost wholly lost, 
and Imagination flow out upon the mere mental 
substitute for a physical appetite, and its gratifi- 
cation. The African king prefers the plump and 
unctuous rotundity of his women to that graceful 
and ethereal beauty before which a higher culture 
stops amazed. 

And he. whose life is ruled by ambition, or 
pride, or any selfish ideal whatever, even though 
keenly sensitive to beautiful things, and with tastes 
refined to the uttermost, — capable thus of finding 
and enjoying all symbols of that which forever 
floats before his mental vision, may yet be dull to 
detect the moral beauty of a life or character ; or 
show himself utterly unable to appreciate it, or in- 
competent to understand it, and reproduce it. 
The highest beauty of the human face he will not 
see, and the abundant moral symbolism of nature 
will be much less keenly felt, and much of it be 
unperceived. 

Thus taste is not only refined by intellectual 
culture, which measurably lifts it out of the mesh 
of the sensual, but refined and improved by moral 
growth, which both purifies and enriches it. The 
ideal of perfection having become true in its out- 
line, may be filled in without deranging its sym- 
metry, and be colored and glorified by no transient 
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but an immortal passion. Imagination now may 
make no mistakes, and has a wider and richer field 
in which to expatiate. But if the moral end be 
false, or caricatured, — ^and hence hardly deserve 
the name, — or if the true end be imperfectly des- 
cried, this will not only govern the whole of life 
and so far misdirect it, but will react upon taste, 
and educate that too falsely. While, if the moral 
aim be true, — and to be true place must be found 
in it for the religious element ; — and if it be 
correctly descried, — and for this too, religious light 
and religious experience cannot be spared, — then 
we have, superadded to the needful mental powers 
and culture, and not till then, the conditions for 
a true and correct taste, which is more than sub- 
jective, which can vindicate itself by a philosophy, 
which allows of no discrepancy between the beauti- 
ful and the good and true, but asseverates their 
harmony and their unity, 

O how keener the vision can become, when 
thus the mental eye is opened wide, when it can 
pierce directly to the centre of the globe of truth, 
and find itself there, and behold the symmetrical 
radiation ; when it looks no longer obliquely, and 
therefore nothing is distorted. That globe be- 
comes transparent then, and without deranging 
its outline, new things spring up within its compass, 
and it becomes forever richer and richer, and more 
and more satisfying and compensating. Now, 
from everywhere, from the visible earth and sky, 
from the page of history, from the depths of man 
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himself, the rays come back to crystallize upon 
the refining soul. All over the universe, spread 
like the Sunlight, start forth types of the pure 
longing. Even upon this material veil, which 
sometimes looks so dark, we descry the bright 
lines of the garment of God. From this point of 
outlook only can the hopeful view maintain itself 
free from assault. Creation smiles upon it, and 
beckons into the inner depths, yet it can gather 
into a frown, should one ever prove false to his 
ideal. 

We know that, in the task of self-discipline, it 
is a wise thing to suspect one's self when under 
the influence of any strong emotion, to restrain 
one's utterances lest we speak foolishly, to avoid 
doing anything, lest we sow the seed of regrets, 
to doubt one's judgments, since formed under 
mental disturbance. Every feeling creates its own 
atmosphere, and objects brighten or darken, seem 
great or little, are proportioned or distorted, ac- 
cording to the medium through which we look. 
Not that we see falsely, except as we see them 
out of relation, for the spot on which our vision 
burns, from excess of light causes all things else 
to retire into a transient obscurity. 

But as no air is without its color, we need 
the white light, the fusing of all colors, in order 
to miss the gloom and be undismayed at the 
shadows. So, as we cannot think or act without 
feeling, we need to have the synthesis of all feel- 
ings, the ground and origin, and the end and 
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purpose of all, in order to see things in the color- 
less light. And, since enjoyment, to be pure and 
perfect, dies out in solitariness, and can only 
sustain itself in sympathy, and ever seeks wider 
sympathies, and rests not till universal sympathy 
is reached, which can only be when the mental 
vision is true, and liable to no correction ; — there- 
fore is love the only feeling which can dissipate 
the clouds of our atmosphere, and admit the 
penetrating vision ; — not that pathological passion 
which makes some one object the gem to which 
all nature is the setting, — but love all pervading, 
for humanity as such, for all crecvtures who can 
enjoy or suffer, for God who flashes to us his 
momentary glances in the Beauty that pervades 
the physical world. When such love is the ruling 
passion. Philosophy may come as an instructor to 
confirm its intuitions, to correct its synthesis of 
relations, to illumine the lineaments of the univer- 
sal order. And the instinct of love is still partial 
and misdirected, unless the religious movement 
has its due share, its central and unifying position. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

WORDSWORTH'S ODE. — DIMINUTION OF THE 
SENSE OF BEAUTY, — HOW RETAINED. — THE 
CONSTRUCTIVE IMAGINATION AS DETER- 
MINED BY SUBJECTIVE IDEALS. 

" There was a time, when meadow, grove, and stream 
The earth, and every common sight. 

To me did seem 
Apparelled in celestial light. 
The glory, and the freshness of a dream.'' 

But now, — 

**■ nothing can bring back the hour 

Of splendor in the grass, and glory in the flower." 

Nowhere is this problem so touchingly stated 
as in Wordsworth's Ode. But the fullness of 
meaning of this exquisite lamentation can only be 
felt by the more imaginative souls. There are 
many into whose hearts Beauty has shone so 
faintly, that they have never spent a sigh over the 
diminishing brightness of its ray. Still very many 
would, if properly questioned, confess to a sense of 
departure ; while some, who have doated over the 
loveliness of the earth, whom " the sounding cata- 
ract " has " haunted — like a passion," or who even 
may have felt the 

" sense sublime 

Of something far more deeply interfused." 
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will be sadly aware that a charm has departed from 
the earth. The change, they know, is in them- 
selves, and may have its explanation. It is an un- 
welcome thing to dissent from the cheering solu- 
tion which the poet gives, but it must be brought 
to the test of careful observation. 

^ The question of the pre-existence of the soul, 
as one for speculative philosophy, I shall not dis- 
cuss in this connection, and it may be that a close 
scrutiny of the experience in question, will con- 
vince us that there is no need here, of asserting or 
denying it. 

If by *' heaven " is meant the spirit and power 
of beauty, it is not true that it " lies about us in 
our infancy,** — and that "shades of the prison 
house begin to close about the growing boy — ** 
Beauty is a recognition later than the earliest years 
of childhood, later than many things most unheav- 
enly. The experience of the beautiful may start 
very early in youth, and may, though vague, give 
intense delight ; but it is a gradually clarifying 
recognition, and its hold, through the years of 
growth, acquires an increasing firmness. Not till 
manhood is reached, and still later for many, is 
that hold relaxed. In describing this, and lament- 
ing over it, and finding consolation for it, Words- 
worth's Ode is so felicitous, that again I hesitate to 
translate it into prosaic language, and to correct the 
description. 

The child soon, as I have shown, attains an 
ideal of freedom, growing in extent and distinct- 
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ness through the years, and when the symbols 
of that are detected, awakens to a sense of the 
beautiful. It is his privilege to play, and no anx- 
ious tasks may call him away from his dream. If 
they do, the growing sense of beauty is checked. 
And when the youth or the man is summoned to 
the strife, and care sits ever at his ear, — thqn he 
either comes to live in the attainable ideal, and 
Imagination flows out upon that, and deserts the 
symbols of perfection that lie about him ; or else 
the desirable ideal receives new modifications, and 
the emotion changes, and runs through various 
possible phases. If there was ever much x" splen- 
dor in the grass," and " glory in the flower " for 
him who so readily yields to the temptation or the 
necessity of the attainable ideal, they fade away 
very soon, and with little pain. But he who can be 
satisfied only with some ideal that is higher, holds 
out his arms to them longingly as they depart. 

The experiences of life on the earth are too 
much for us for a while. Work is necessary, and 
drags us into its rugged tasks and angular motions. 
Physical pain comes and absorbs the very feeling 
of existence into itself. Doubt comes, of the truth 
of all things, of any thing, of beauty itself. We 
are tossed in a sea of perplexities, and Imagina- 
tion struggles with the actual, and escapes into the 
ideal realm with a sense of insecurity, and that it 
must Soon return to the actual. What wonder, 
when doubt of the possibility of any perfect life 
shuts the soul in the dungeon of the actual, that 
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we should regard even the beams of beaiity that 
come straying in with misgivings and heart-sick- 
ness. 

But sooner or later the clouds depart, and the 
clear sky comes, and we have faith in something, 
faith deeper than we know, and with it beauty 
comes back, no longer, perhaps, fresh and new, 
but with more meaning in her gaze. Before the 
presence of these sterner figures, she could but 
glide into the shadow of her supplanters, to get a 
new expression from that shadow, not so joyous, 
because not so thoughtless, yet more joyful, because 
breaking through the mournful gloom that threat- 
ened to extinguish her. And thus it juay come 
true that — ^ 

— •* we only have relinquished one delight, . ./ 
To live beneath her more perpetual sway." 

But there is a possibility of cheating work and 

care, and pain, and doubt, measurably of their in- 

. fluence, and of fastening this phenix of beauty for 

a time, and after a manner. And this possibility 

I shall now consider. 

It is owing to coarser structure of the sensory, 
rendering even the feeling of the agreeable less in- 
tense, as well as to a feebler Imagination which 
translates this experience into emotion, that in 
most men, delight in the beautiful is not sufficient 
to make them count much upon it, or expect it to 
make any large share of their happiness. But 
when the sensory is fine, and perception quick, 
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and insight comprehensive, and memory ready, 
and Imagination strong, then the deHght in this 
emotion is so wonderful that the cares of life assert 
their power not so soon, or intermittingly, and it 
comes to pass that such men retain their hold of 
beauty longer, and never lose it entirely. They 
enter, too, from choice, into such pursuits as keep 
these faculties in constant use, furnishing the ma- 
terial to be worked up either into waking dreams, 
or into works of art or literature. Here a new 
function of the royal faculty is displayed, and it 
becomes the Constructive Imagination. 

Such men receive so much from beauty, that 
they propose to themselves never to miss this re- 
ward ; and the cultivation of their susceptibility 
for these delights, may absorb so much of their at- 
tention as to fix all their plans of life, and deter- 
mine their vocation. It is evident that in such a 
case, the charm of beauty may be kept up longer. 

This is a lofty function for human energy, yet 
even this glorious expenditure is ruled by the 
moral element, and the ideal which it subserves is 
either false, or incomplete, or true. Art has its own 
end, and its own autonomy, indeed, but that end is 
not absolute, but subordinate to the right aim of 
life. It does not terminate in itself,' but it too is 
means. It is not that which <7«^A/ to rule ; and, hav- 
ing this lower position, it may serve or hinder that 
which ought to be. A man may achieve much, yet 
be sinking in the moral scale. If life be spent in 
day dreams, it is wasted. If its energies terminate 
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in mental structures, these may be corrupting or 
hallowing. Thus it happens, often, that the lower 
beauty is retained with the loss of the higher, yet 
the emotion of it may continue to be exquisite till 
the end of life. 

A man who allows these issues of his soul to 
venture forth, betrays sooner or later his own 
secret. We discover his ideal aim, and read his 
character accordingly. This is the highest reach 
of criticism, — to find the ideal of him whose work 
is criticised. And to be a true critic, one must 
himself be able to appreciate the highest aim, and 
to hold all subjective ideals at their proper valua- 
tion. Thus the judgment of the simple heart may 
often be a truer criticism than that of the seeming 
expert. Here, now, is a nrwde in which we may 
study men, even if they are not author's or artists, 
to find whether they live in the attainable, or 
the desirable, and if the latter, in what? Upon 
what objects does their Imagination most readily 
stream out ? What kinds of beauty do they cher- 
ish? What sort of symbols is dear? How long 
have they been able to retain their emotions of 
the beautiful, and to what influences have they 
succumbed? What excites their admiration, the 
beautiful life, or the sublime struggles, — the physi- 
cal beauty of nature, or the moral meaning? Even 
in their tastes for simple things, we may seize their 
secret. Is the flower valued for its purity, or its 
subtle gradations, or for its sweet habitudes ; or is 
it for its grace, or its intensity of color? Or have 
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they no eye but for its simple agreeableness ? The 
soul peers through their chance expressions, and 
even a Talleyrand could hardly guard himself from 
being understood, were such a test brought to 
bear. But he only can retain " the glory and the 
freshness '* of his " dream " of nature, who has found 
in her, — " something far more deeply interfused." 
Nature glorifies God for him only, who also glorifies 
Him. The "clouds of glory" burst forth from 
the earth only before the warm sun of the loving 
heart. No developed being is shut in this earthly 
prison, but a germ of wondrous possibilities comes 
from the " God who is our home," which can turn 
the food provided into nourishment for Beauty, or 
into poison, curdling its inner currents into issues 
of deformity or ugliness. 



CHAPTER XX. 

DEFORMITY,— UGLINESS,— EVIL. 

Too wide a departure from the typical form 
of an animal or a plant is called Deformity. It 
is when the ordinary functions of an animal are 
so far interfered with, that it can no longer fulfil 
them with ease, whether the impediment come 
from surplus and wasted growth, or from minute- 
ness and inadequacy, where the result seems 
equally wasted, or from mal-^djustment interfering 
with the normal facility or spontaneity of motion. 
And a tree, or any plant may be said to be de- 
formed when alien or disturbing influences have 
wrested it too far from the shape which, in our 
accustomed apprehension, indicates health and 
vigor. 

The deformed is not necessarily the ugly, for 
the residue may have much physical beauty, 
though the whole be disturbing ; and we know 
that moral beauty may be found in the counten- 
ance and the movements of mis-formed humanity. 

Purely physical ugliness is (for the most part, 
if not entirely) negative. We say, — " it is an ugly 
table," or, — " it is an ugly hill," when the shape, at 
first impression, has, or seems to have no beauty. 
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and when we mentally compare it with others 
which we have seen that were beautiful. The 
beautiful meets us so at every turn, that objects 
in which we do not readily detect the favorite 
quality, we are apt to call ugly. 

In vegetable life physical ugliness is seldom 
seen. Beauty so reigns and riots in this kingdom 
that a second look always finds it. When occa- 
sionally we see a flower that we call ugly, it is 
from association with positive ugliness, wherein 
this impression drowns out our appreciation of 
the beauty which yet we might discover. And 
when devastation has ruined the fairness of the 
landscape, and contorted its lines, and confused 
its colors, here too the disturbing impression is 
from association with positive ugliness. 

An animal may be not mis-formed, and yet 
be thought ugly, from lack of all constituents of 
beauty perceived at the first impression ; and so 
may be the human countenance; though the 
second and analytic look may always find beauty 
in either ; and,, too, the impression of the physical 
ugliness may yield to the detection of moral 
beauty symbolised in the prevailing or transient 
expression. 

The animal body, or the human face is often 
called " ugly,*' when its color or complexion is 
such as is associated with sickliness or decay, 
though here such ugliness may contest with beauty 
of form or expression. 

But the positively ugly has a spiritual origin. 
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Even though the animal form be pleasing, yet 
the impression of ugliness is given when the dis- 
position is known to be malignant, or when the 
apparent impulse creates apprehension. We then 
figure a destructive and beauty-marring force, 
likely to be guided to results assaulting the in- 
tegrity, or the normal tendency, of physical being. 
We give the same sort of ugliness to inanimate 
objects or motions, as when we say, " a threatening 
and ugly cloud,** or " wave," or " precipice," or 
" tempest." And especially may the human coun- 
tenance become ugly when its lines are such as 
betoken a malicious disposition, or a momentary 
envious or malignant feeling. 

Thus, while the negatively ugly is always pitied 
for its defect ; the positively ugly is feared for its 
possibilities of mischief. 

The emotion of the Ugly arises, then, when we 
are brought into the presence of the destructive 
forces, — the spirit of contradiction, that which hin- 
ders or mars the healthy normal processes which 
are beautiful ; and becomes most intense when the 
destructive possibility is clearly traceable to, or is 
intuited as proceeding from a malignant will. It 
is, in short, the outlook of the spirit of Evil, which 
confessedly peers through the fairness of the uni- 
verse. 

It is no wonder that men, seeing this, have 
arrested their thought at the first superficial theory 
that promised an explanation, and rested for a 
time in Dualistic schemes. By the unbiased move- 
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ment of the mind they naively traced back all dis- 
cord and destructiveness to an evil will, and seeing 
man's impotence in nature, they went beyond that, 
and figured a universe contested for by opposing 
Divinities. It is a phase, perhaps, through which 
all speculative thinking passes, yet has not borne, 
and will not bear the test of exhaustive a priori^ or 
a posteriori thought. The element of truth in it 
which must be conserved is, that all motion implies 
will, that the cataclysms of the universe are no 
chance shatterings of soulless forces, but are under 
guidance and have meaning, and are processes in 
the march of development. Science has done 
good service here in showing the insufficiency of 
all Dualistic schemes, the physical unity of the 
universe, and interdependence of its parts. 

But the problem of evil is still unsolved. We 
may, indeed, fancy that man, a part of nature, and 
who alone finds the beautiful or the ugly in it, did 
not exist, and that some intelligence, aloof from 
nature, and contemplating its processes with the 
knowledge of their meaning and of the idea of its 
development, would see only the inner harmonies, 
and find nothing to impair his impression of the 
orderliness and beauty; but it is only fancy ^ and 
not even abstract thinking ; for if we carry our own 
concrete intelligence into such inquiry, and make 
it an imaginative search, we who feel as well as 
think, could find no beauty in the ravages of the 
herbivorous mammoths, or the battles of the carni- 
vora, or the hostile greed of the animalcules, but 
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only the evidence of a contradiction in nature her. 
self, that we could not resolve into a harmony, and 
which was precisely that which ought not to be. 

It has been said that such an earth is adapted 
and accurately fitted to be the home of a race of 
rational beings, such as man is, before whom is the 
task of j^(^-development ; that to subdue and re- 
plenish the earth, to fight with its obstructions 
and overcome them, could alone bring out all the 
resources of an intelligent will ; and that, too, by 
the victories of the loving spirit alone, could he ac- 
quire moral strength as well as moral rectitude, — 
that through this sublime struggle only, could he 
mount up to the ultimate beauty. 

All this is true indeed, and the scheme can 
have convincing vindication. We acknowledge 
that man, as he is, requires such an environment, 
to elicit his capacities, to be able to realize his own 
ideal. But the problem is still unsolved, for we 
see no necessity that man need be as he is. Physi- 
cal evil must indeed exist if man is necessarily 
morally evil. But necessary moral evil is a contra- 
diction in terms, in which the distinction between 
moral and physical evil utterly disappears. The 
concept of moral evil can only be maintained by 
holding that this struggling, sublime development 
is precisely that which ought not to be^ otherwise 
the concept of human freedom disappears. Such a 
development is a necessary possibility for the con- 
cept of moral freedom, but not a necessary actual- 
ity, otherwise freedom is given up, and we are 
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brought round to an absolute contradiction to the 
fundamental postulate of all knowledge, and the 
ineradicable instinct of humanity itself, which no 
philosophies can utterly exterminate. It is true 
indeed, that the good exists only by eternally pro- 
ducing itself. This is its essential idea, but that to 
do so, it requires evil as its foil, is a description of 
the fact, and not of the idea, — between which and 
the idea the contradiction exists. Thus again, 
this most promising solution fails. 

There is still another speculative solution of 
this enigma, which I cannot venture to reproduce 
in this connection without wandering too far from 
the domain of my proper science, and I confess that 
here is an hiatus that must be filled up, if possible ; 
or if there w, as many think, an insoluble mystery 
here, the very verge of which may be illumined. 
Here it may be seen how all sciences relate each 
other, and that an exhaustive solution of any prob- 
lem of existence requires an exhaustive philosophy. 

If then the ultimate explanation of Moral Ugli- 
ness, which alone can explain positive physical 
ugliness^ cannot be reached, and we must turn our 
backs upon this darkness, we may move forward 
more hopefully ; for Beauty beckons us towards 
the lights and if light is to triumph over darkness, 
it must have preceded it, and when we are in the 
perfect light, we may be able to look back with 
more fully developed powers, and to see, perhaps, 
that the ugliness, though actual, was yet only an 
intervening cloud, destined to pass away. 
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He who claims to have solved the question of 
Evil, has convinced himself alone, and cannot con- 
vince his fellows, when he brings his solution into 
the open day of our common reason. 
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BEAUTY AS OBJECTIVE. 

CHAPTER I. 

PSYCHOLOGY AND METAPHYSIC. — THE PSYCHO- 
GENESIS OF THE NEW PHILOSOPHY. 

Before taking the next step in this investiga- 
tion, the aim of which is to determine Beauty as 
objective, and a characteristic of the universe, it 
will be necessary to refer again to the Psychology 
and Metaphysic which are implied in this treatise, 
— ^not elaborately to vindicate them, for that would 
require a distinct and prolonged enquiry, but to 
exhibit them in such features as are demanded 
for my present purpose, and with such critical 
remarks as are needful clearly to distinguish them. 

The old Dichotomy, which regards soul and 
body as disparate entities, has for a long time 
been weakening as a satisfactory explanation of 
man. It fails to show any unity of these, as jux- 
taposed constituents of human nature, or even to 
show any necessary relation between them. 

Nor can any more satisfactory Psychology be 
derived from the Spinozistic Pantheism. Exten- 
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sion and thought, modes of two of the infinite 
attributes of the one substance, not shown to have 
any necessary relation except their common deriva- 
tion, are said to find their subjective unity in man, 
and carry him along their inevitable stream. We 
have a physical and a logical process, but the 
relation between them is not apparent, for the 
third term which relates them, and makes either 
explicable, — freedom, self-determination, is left out ; 
and it is a wonder that Spinoza did not explicitly 
refer this to a third attribute of God, since it seems 
implicit in the latter part of his ethic. 

And I may say of any Philosophy whatever 
that connects the manifold of the universe by a 
nexus purely mechanical, or purely logical, which, 
of course, the human being reflects, that it con- 
tradicts a primary element of knowledge, — self- 
consciousness ; for the freedom to determine one's 
own ends is implied in the very mental activity 
which constructs the postulates of such Philosophy. 

The " Pre-established Harmony," of Leibnitz is 
rather a statement of the problem than a solution 
of it, for it, too, gives us only a synthetic or super- 
imposed unity of soul and body, and hence no true 
unity for thought. 

The '* New Psychology," founded on the doc- 
trine of Evolution, is an attempt to reduce human 
nature to unity, and thus make it intelligible ; 
and has called attention to many facts which must 
not be disregarded. But the fire of criticism to 
which it is subjected, and which I have no desire 
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here to reproduce, is showing its inadequacy to 
account for experience itself, as containing trans- 
cendental elements, and, a fortiori, for all the 
higher issues of human nature. 

Its chief reliance, now, is upon its Psychogene- 
sis, — the endeavor to trace the development of 
the human being historically, from his origin in 
the purely animal ; but, really, in this procedure, 
its method is synthetic, not analytic, and the 
alleged facts are interposed by the hypothesis 
itself. It cannot be shown a priori that, and how 
an animal, as such, can or must develop into a 
man ; and, a posteriori, the method of the alleged 
development cannot be studied. There are no 
data, before the historic period, wherefrom to 
study the consciousness of the human being, and 
its possible changes. And the fossil remains of 
the pre-historic period show us only the physical 
structure, and not the psychological accompani- 
ment, save in the evidence of some few habitudes, 
different from purely animal, habitudes, and some 
resembling those which man still retains in common 
with other animals. 

To examine a developing being historically, 
in order to conclude upon its law, we must know 
the entirety of its history and the changes of its 
environment ; and, at the best, before the historic 
period, science can only dip here and there, and 
gather scanty facts. The Idealist is charged with 
being narrow in studying the developing being 
only at the latest stage of the same, but the new 
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Psychogenesis can only fix upon some anterior 
stage of development, and is without the facts to 
fill the various hiatus. 

Moreover, if the essential elements of human 
nature are a constant, and development continuous 
after its law, then all the elements of that nature, 
and the modus of change must be discoverable at 
the later period of development "as well as at the 
earlier, and, indeed, more distinctly. Having 
found it there, we may see that it was implied 
in the earlier ; but the unsolved problem of the 
Psychogenesis is to see whether it was implied 
in the animal. But as what is explicit is clearer, 
and more conclusive than what is implicit, there 
is more knowledge of man to be gained from the 
study of him as developed to the uttermost than 
in the earlier stages. We may know more even 
of his physical structure by the study of the de- 
veloped being than by any study of his Psychogen- 
esis within our power. We can forecast his 
future more confidently than we can trace back 
his history to his origin ; for the thing to be ex- 
amined is now before us, or within us ; we see 
what it is, and whither it is tending, and what 
correlations are required to explain it in its present 
developed state, and which therefore were possi- 
bilities while yet its potentialities were not ap- 
parent. 

But this Psychology has done important ser- 
vice in calling attention to the principle of heredity^ 
or transmitted proclivities, — modifying instincts, 
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and thus producing social modifications. It gives 
us facts, slowly ranging themselves into laws. The 
organic unity of the human race is here implied, 
and the results of this conception are manifold and 
important. That an absolute uniformity and har- 
mony of its instinctive tendencies, can be reached 
by this, cannot be maintained without denying 
again the principle of self-determination* Each 
human soul is a particular modifying activity, and 
and the free-determinations in each and all must 
be harmonized, as the condition for the physical 
processes which are to result in the harmonized in- 
stincts ; and, as before, the relation cannot be re- 
versed in thought without contradicting a primary 
element of all knowledge. 

We cannot dispense then with the study of the 
smaller unit, if we would understand the larger. 
Justice must be done to the individual, as well as 
to the entirety. In humanity the entirety exists 
for the individual, as well as the individual for the 
entirety. And this shows that humanity is a true 
organism. But the entirety does not yet exist, and 
the past history of the race must await its explana- 
nation in its future history, in its end and destiny. 
That end and destiny can then be best studied in 
the individual, if we would forecast with any confi- 
dence; though we may think that the more highly 
developed generations of the future may still more 
clearly descry what is before them. In the ramifi- 
cations from the original stock, within the period 
of our knowledge, each one has been developed to 
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an idiosyncrasy, indeed, but this has not been by 
the addition of any new elements, or the subtrac- 
tion of any, but by a new synthesis of the same, 
with the corresponding correlations. If the essen- 
tial elements of human nature are uniform, it may 
be studied at any period of the history of the race, 
but with ampler results now than ever before. 

Besides, while the ante-natal developmont of 
the individual must be purely animal, its develop- 
ment from infancy to maturity must be a true 
analogue to the development of the race as distinc- 
tively human, and is as important to be studied as 
the facts of history ; and it can be more closely ob- 
served. If it can be rightly described, it may give 
us a key to conjecture satisfactorily the condition 
of the human race in the pre-historic stage. 

And Physiology, occupying the border ground 
between the material world and the world of con- 
sciousness, may throw much light upon its own 
side, and illumine the region up to the verge of 
the mystery. An eminent teacher of this science * 
tells us that " these results of physiological exami- 
nation correlate, but do not annul psychical facts." 
I find nothing in our latest Physiology which I do 
not welcome as rather confirming than contradict- 
ing the Psychology of this treatise, and even some- 
times a ray that crosses the seeming chasm. 

* Professor Ferrier, King's College, London. 



CHAPTER 11. 

MAN AS AN ANIMAL. — FORCE. — MOTION. — PO- 
TENCE. — SYNTHESIS OF ACT, THOUGHT AND 
LOVE. — THE HIERARCHY OF IDEAS.— UNITY 
OF THE ANIMAL. — LIMITATION OF THE 
ANIMAL. 

Man, then, is an animal. We know nothing of 
an animal soul without body, or of a body with- 
out soul. The dead corpse is no body, but mere 
material elements, subject now to the lower forms 
of force exclusively, chemical, and mechanical. 
Even if vital force be shown to be a mode of me- 
chanical, it is in a higher form, i, ^., — ^guiding itself 
teleologically according to a higher idea. The 
idea is no longer made actual in the dead body. 

Farce is a purely mental concept. Empirically 
we only know motion, and resistance or counter-mo- 
tion, the varying modes of two conflicting tenden- 
cies, — towards the periphery and towards the cen- 
tre, — the impulse of extension or intension, — radia- 
tion and its return. Motion pervades the actual 
universe, and there is never rest. Nor does expe- 
rience ever show us blind motion, or chance mo- 
tion. It is always for an end, and is the actualiza- 
tion of an idea. '' Efficient cause " is an* utterly 
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meaningless phrase, without the correlative ** final 
cause." Motion according to its idea, is what we 
mean when we say ** force." Activity for an end im- 
plies intelligence, — thought, — and thus we have the 
concept "will" which is still, however, abstract, as 
we shall see presently. This is a conception pos- 
sible for the human mind, and is the abstract spir- 
itual, in two elements. By motion, then, in the 
form of the idea, spirit activity is manifested to 
spirit, the Divine energy and thought are apparent 
to the actively receptive human spirit. 

In the universe the activity of spirit carries 
with ity potence, giving outness to its ideas, and thus 
perpetually creates. The human spirit is without 
^this potence, and can only live ideally by imagina- 
tion in the potence of the universe, or avail itself 
of the motion it provides, which motion it can rule 
for subjective ends. 

Actual motion, or motion in space cannot be 
thought but as a movement, (so to speak,) or 
energy of spirit ; nor can it be thought but as in 
timey that is, as a continuous of consciousness, 
marked off into times, and thus becoming known 
to us as time, by the particularity of perceptions. 
The spirit movement, and the actual motion, 
together, are real motion, are united in all expe- 
rience, and cannot be thought, even abstractly, 
apart from each other. We cannot, in imagination 
translate the movement of the Absolute Spirit 
into actual motion, because we lack potence ; but 
we can follow the movement of the Absolute Spirit 
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in actualizing its idea, and live in a life alike in 
kind to our own. 

It is not right to say, then, that matter moves, 
or is moved ; for that would imply that there 
might be rest^ which is contrary to all experience. 
Without the movement of Spirit there could be 
no matter. It subsists by the activity of Spirit. 
What matter is in its ultimate, primal, simple 
form, as the first resultant of the Spirit movement, 
philosophy may attempt to determine a priori^ 
but such determination brings no concrete concept, 
and it is the problem of science to verify it, and 
bring it within the sphere of Imagination. Thus 
much we see, — that it is utterly impossible to 
think matter otherwise than in its concretions, 
/. e, in the form of an idea. It cannot, then, be 
severed, in thought, from spirit, — and our last word 
about it is, that it is simply the mode by which 
Spirit manifests itself to spirit. Nor can we think 
the Absolute Spirit to exist as concrete, without 
the possibility of thus externalizing itself, for then 
it would be abstract and barren oneness, without v 
relations, and the idea of self-consciousness would 
evaporate. This externalization for other spirits 
we call potence, — in God, Omnipotence. For such 
spirits, for us, then, it is not the pure thought 
which is externalized by the pure act, but the 
thought, or the ideas which exist in inexhaustible 
wealth in the Divine Principle, in the materiel 
afforded by the Divine potency. That materiel 
may be called the Divine glory. Why that glory 
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IS hidden, measurably, for us, why it shows itself 
in the hard, impenetrable, resisting concretions 
of material things, and is not fluent and plastic 
as for the Divine energy, is, again, an enquiry be- 
yond the limits I have set myself in this treatise. 

Spirit, then, concretes itself in matter, and 
matter in such phenomena, as to be always cor- 
respondent to our spiritual state. The laws of 
nature, then, are identical with the laws of our 
intellect. If we can conceive the latter to change, 
by the unfolding of new powers, bringing about 
new interior relations, the former must change 
with them. Development is mutual and corre- 
lative. 

But, — as I said, — spirit as the synthesis of pure 
act and pure thought is still an abstract concep- 
tion, and cannot be thought in the concrete, i. e. 
reproduced in consciousness. From such a prin- 
ciple the universe, as we have it, could never have 
come. It could not explain what is most wonder- 
ful and precious in it. We can only think concrete 
y spirit by superadding — love^ blessedness, enjoyment, 
feeling in its originary and pure form. In the 
actual universe, then, we must see the reflection, 
and the evidence of all elements necessary for our 
conception of the Absolute Spirit, if it be a true 
concrete, activity, — thought, — ^love. The Divine 
Will is the unity of the three, and therefore has 
character^ and can come into ethical relation with 
other spirits. And by its potence, giving outer- 
ness, the Divine Glory is manifested to created 
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spirits in the processes of a developing universe, 
which we can follow back to their origin, till we . 
find the Divine will, as act, and as thought, and 
as love. 

The Supreme Spirit, then, concretes itself in 
a hierarchy of ideas, each one dominating those 
that went before, and in turn dominated by that 
which is to follow, — in the plastic, original ma- 
teriel of the starry systems, in the multitudinous 
and fluent aggregations, in the prophetic crystal- 
lizations, in the plant and the flower, and in the 
animal, with seemingly fantastic variations which 
are innumerable, thus, in its play, showing its in- 
exhaustible riches and the fertility of its resources. 
To follow with imagination that mode of its con- 
cretion which we call lifi is just as impossible for 
our present faculties, and no more impossible, 
than to know the mode of its concretion in the 
nebulae. These are simply the names of the new 
ideas, whose implications, and correlations, how- 
ever, we can study. We can think the dialectic, 
but cannot conceive the change, can only recognize 
it. If to all that went before we superadd enjoy- 
ment, or feeling, (implying consciousness), we have 
the idea of the animaL 

To all observation, no such concretion as the 
animal can maintain itself, while matter is what it 
is, but it yields sooner or later to the disintegrat- 
ing forces. We study it to discover the correla- 
tions required to explain it. The animal soul has 
no higher capacity terminating in itself, than to 
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enjoy, and this, we may assign as its final cause, 
and true explanation. 

The animal body is simply the animal soul re- 
garded as visible, tangible, /. ^., brought into rela- 
tion with other souls, and with its physical envi- 
ronment, thus enriching its sphere of enjoyment 
according to the complexity of its capacities, to 
which its organs are correlated. There is nothing 
in the animal from which we may confidently argife 
its permanence ; though the principle of develop- 
ment may forbid us, with absolute confidence, to 
deny the possibility. As yet, there is no seeming 
Dichotomy in the animal, other than in the plant, 
unless we can discover feeling, or enjoyment, /. e,y 
a mode of consciousness, dependent for its exist- 
ence upon other than its physical structure and 
environment, and incapable of explanation there- 
from. 

An animal then is a soul, a concrete unit. It 
is the idea of the species, actualized, however, to a 
particular idiosyncrasy, through its heredity and 
its environment. And every species of animal is a 
distinct idea. There is no possibility of getting rid 
of the teleological element. The co-ordinating 
movements are for a special result. Should the 
idea receive new increments, and advance, or detri- 
ments, and retreat, it still correlates the environ- 
ment, and the modified idea is actualized. We, 
by virtue of our intelligence, can recognize the idea 
and its modifications. That we can trace these 
modifications at all is sufficient, even though we 
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cannot trace them perfectly, even though there be 
rudimentary organs.* The motion, in the case of 
the individual, has actualized precisely the modi- 
fied idea and no other. We may study the ani- 
mal, then, to discover the specific idea, and the 
same as modified by particular environment, i. ^., 
the individual idea, — its idiosyncratic actualization. 
To study the animal we must study the history 
and the habitudes of the race, but chiefly the per- 
manent characteristics of the individual, which are 
also the permanent characteristics of the race. 

The animal soul, then, is a true unity. Not 
only because it is one idea individualized, but be- 
cause it is one consciousness with its relations. 
Every animal organism is a true unity, since every, 
so-called, part isy by virtue of its relation to every 
other part, and to the idea of the whole. And 
there are aggregations of organisms, dependent on 
each other, and which are thus more than aggrega- 
tions, and hint of a higher and more comprehen- 
sive unity. 

We cannot, let us notice however, say, that 
any particular organism perfectly realizes its speci- 
fic idea. Nature never shows the perfect animal, 
or the perfect plant. And the reason is, that, 
since no idea is complete in itself, but only in the 
synthesis of ideas, in the universe, that universe 
must be harmonized, ere the actualization can 
show us real perfection. And its harmonization 
depends upon the self-determination and self-de- 

* See Note B. in Appendix. 
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velopment of the spiritual souls which inhabit it, 
and for whom it exists. 

The animal, as conscious, can enjoy and can 
suffer, though it be not self-conscious or capable 
of relating its own sensations so as to constitute 
thought. We cannot reproduce in ourselves this 
mode of consciousness, so as to think about it, 
though we can, and do, doubtless, experience it, 
for it would be more than this could we recollect 
it in such a form as to think about it ; but all evi- 
dence is in favor of the belief that every animal 
enjoys. The suffering of the lower animals may 
exist as a minimum^ or may not exist at all, but 
the enjoyment in some feeble degre^we have no 
grounds for concluding is ever wanting. That the 
animal remembers and associates shows a develop- 
ment of the idea, for it brings the capacity for new 
enjoyment and suffering ; all which, however, may 
be explained from its physical environment. And 
when the animal comes into relation of service with 
man, with the higher nature, then still newer po- 
tentialities appear, and he mounts in our estima- 
tion in a manner to startle us sometimes, yet 
stops always before a chasm which he is unable to 
pass. 






CHAPTER III. 

MAN AS A SPIRITUAL SOUL. — THE TRICHOT- 
OMY.— PERMANENCE OF THE SPIRITUAL 
SOUL. — ENJOYMENT AS RELATIVE TO SPIRIT. 
— THE PHYSICAL ORGANISM. — THE SPIRITUAL 
SOUL AS ABSTRACT. — THE REQUIRED CORRE- 
LATIONS. 

The human infant is an animal, conscious of 
suffering or enjoyment, even before arriving at 
self-consciousness. Who doubts it ? Its period 
of consciousness which is not self-consciousness is 
brief, and this, perhaps, explains why its instincts 
or inherited tendencies are less pronounced and 
less strong than those of the lower animals, because 
the larger part of the experience of man is one of 
j^^-development.* But when this self-conscious- 

* Here is a difficulty for the philosophy of evolution when it 
strives to interpret moral phenomena ; — for, if the moral habitudes 
of men are inherited tendencies, dominating as they do in most 
cases all others, they ought to show themselves as instincts in the 
infant^ and not wait for maturity. If they have merely a physi- 
cal origin, they should not wait for self-consciousness to come, but 
the infant should show that the far-off calculations of its ancestry 
with self-preservation, or enjoyment, or survival of the race for their 
end, have issued in involuntary acts of kindness and benevolence. 
The individual self-preserving instincts, and the gregarious instincts 
show themselves in the animal immediately after birth, but we find 
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ness comes, and a development commences, ruled 
by ideal ends and aims which it has constructed for 
itself out of other materiel than exists for the 
brutes, then we see that man is a unique animal, 
that his idea is not only specific, but that it differs 
so widely from all others, displaying such marvel- 
lous implications, such higher potentialities, requir- 
ing more recondite correlations, that he becomes a 
complex and difficult object for his own study. 
Some are content to think him still an animal like 
the others, and that he fulfills his destiny in his 
round of activity and experience of suffering and 
enjoyment in this life ; and, seeing that his lot is 
on the whole a mournful one, regard him as the 
chief of nature's failures, or a malignant success. 
And some, as the sole comfort, ask him to be con- 
tent that his life as an animal has been a failure, 
since his history has been known, and to gladly 
sacrifice himself for the problematical benefit of 
some far-off generation, which shall possess and 

few such, or such feebly, in the human infant. That it requires 
other care for its survival than the animal requires, shows that the 
gregarious instinct has taken a new form, only explicable from the 
presence of the higher ideas, that its final cause is a realm of vol- 
untary interdependence, something quite other than anything ever 
actualized in the animal world. We may note, too, that the higher 
animals detach themselves from their gregarious instincts, when 
brought into contact with man, and subsist chiefly iu their relation 
to him, as in the case of the dog. Man, too, feels the impulse, 
when in contact with a higher form of being, to detach himself 
from his gregarious instincts, and hence we have asceticism ^ in 
which self- development slumbers and the full potentialities are not 
actualized. 
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enjoy the harmonized instincts. If he can immo- 
late himself on this altar with sublime joy, it de- 
serves a better recompense. 

But others, seeing that other animals measura- 
bly fulfill their seeming destiny, and that their in- 
stincts are fitted to their environment, study the 
human being, to find that his destiny demands a 
larger scope, and that he has special instincts which 
require as their objective correlation, something 
more than the environment of the animal. 

This animal soul clings to the hope of persist- 
ent life. It has aspirations which nothing earthly 
can satisfy. In it the ability may be developed to 
construct for itself ideal ends and aims which 
stretch out into perpetuity. It can live in a realm 
of thought y which has nothing resembling it that we 
can discover in the experience of the mere animal. 
It has new joys and sorrows, and irrepressible long- 
ings which are wasted, unless it can elevate itself 
in the scale of existence. This soul, then, in its 
ability to commerce with the higher ideas, is a 
unique soul. It is irradiated by light of another 
kind. There have flashed into it elements, which 
make of its experience, ideas more comprehensive 
than can be found in any lower mode of conscious- 
ness. It can regard truth, and goodness, and 
beauty. It can know and exult in its own free- 
dom. It is then a spiritual soul, and we have 
another seeming Dichotomy of soul and spirit, as 
well as a seeming Dichotomy of soul and body, or 
rather a true Trichotomy, that is, a unity, whose 
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idea is a self-consciousness that requires for its ex- 
planation, on the one hand an organism which can 
feel, and on the other a spirit which can enlighten, 
and by virtue of which it aspires, — and out of the 
two construct a third mode of existence, of feel- 
ing and knowing, for itself. It is a thinking soul, 
and the modes of its thinking activity must be 
studied as well as the structure of its organism, in 
order to envisage its idea and its destiny. 

This soul felt before it was self-conscious. It 
reaches the time when it ceases to think, ceases to 
be self-conscious, but is still conscious. Its career 
on earth begins and ends with feelings seemingly 
at the last of suffering, perhaps, (who shall say 
not ?) of enjoyment. It goes back to the rudimen- 
tal mode of consciousness which it had at the first, 
yet with its idea unrealized, and destiny seemingly 
unfulfilled, with its development arrested, to all 
appearance, when it would seem most promising. 
Does it look like a closed circle ? Who shall say 
that the outlook for future development of the 
aged sage, is not clearer, and farther-reaching, 
than the outlook of the youth, and richer in im- 
agined possibilities ? 

And if it is a member of a vaster organism 
comprising the species, does not its own continu- 
ity of being imply the continuity of all other mem- 
bers? Its essential idea it has found to be that 
it is a self, whose self-development may be infin- 
ite, and which shall continue to be itself no mat- 
ter how its environment may alter. Moreover, 
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It IS not possible for the soul to imagine its own 
extinction. 

But this Soul in its highest aspirations and 
ideal aims never loses the sense of enjoyment, and 
the longing for enjoyment. It has found delight 
other than sensitive in the world of ideas. Its 
psychical organism is, therefore, not one with its 
physical organism. It could not have such delight 
did it not organize itself spiritward^ as well as 
towards the material universe. The mere animal 
cannot enjoy ideas, — has no ideas to enjoy. Truly 
all feeling other than animal sensation, and en- 
joyment or suffering, — and which, for distinction's 
sake, we call emotion^ — requires the assumption 
of other realities, above, below, or within the 
actualities of matter, body and space. 

Remove in thought the physical organism, and, 
if the abstract self-consciousness remain, it can 
no longer depend on a reiteration of brain im- 
pressions. It must possess its fulness^ and be a 
timeless self-consciousness ; or rather, exist in pure 
time, and not at this time or that time. Truly, 
if it be real, this is an unimaginable elevation or 
depression in the scale of exiistence. Though the 
thinking soul is in time, and conditioned by space, 
yet its objective thought is in neither, and its ob- 
jective thought is the sum of its being, what it 
has made itself. 

Consciousness shows itself to us as a continuous. 
It is not identical with itself in any two of its 
states. Identity could only be predicated of its 
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totality, when its past and its present should be 
united in it. If the psychical organism, severed 
from the physical organism, still subsist, conscious- 
ness must be of this sort. And, — as we cannot 
think the soul as a concrete without characteVy 
either as loving or unloving, its character can only 
thus be known to itself, when past and present 
are identified. And if enjoyment or its opposite 
depend upon character, such enjoyment must 
depend upon the whole historic consciousness of 
the individual. Its past is thus summed up in a 
present, and hence affects and determines its emo- 
tional existence ; and thus we see that we are 
what we have made ourselves. 

That such would be an elevation in the scale 
of being may be questioned. It severs itself from 
all that we can imagine, as belonging to concrete 
existence. The physical universe seems to have 
served its purpose, and might pass away. Its 
Beauty is gone. Its wondrous concretions have 
been but foam bubbles that vanish with the sub- 
siding and disappearing sea. If it is not mere 
shine, if it is anything more than a corruscation 
that sinks back into night, if its wealth may be 
preserved, then the Absolute Spirit must still 
concrete itself in the plastic materiel, and the mul- 
tifarious life of the soul must still be possible there- 
from. A universe will still be required for pro- 
gressive self-development; and the soul must- 
organize itself afresh to meet its correlation. The 
soul's seeming descent in its career must be the 
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preparation for a new advance, must be a state of in- 
ward healing, and accurate self-knowledge, prepara- 
tory to a new spring in advance and into its new 
universe. Such a physical organism must relate, 
then, not the universe as we have it, the impenetra- 
ble matter, but its innermost, matter in its fluent 
state, and subject to the soul's own potence. 

The human soul is then a unity, linked to the 
material universe, as correspondent to itself, — ^link- 
ed to the metaphysical universe, because it is also 
spirit ; and, because it can and must carry its feel- 
ing, conditioned by character, through all possible 
phases of its c^ireer as a self-conscious, — linked to 
a transcendant universe, where spirit and matter 
have their bond and explanation, and which alone 
is real^ since in it alone the innermost of matter 
and the innermost of spirit have their true syn- 
thesis. 



CHAPTER IV. 

ASPIRATION, — IMAGINATION ITS MINISTER. — EN- 
JOYMENT A PRIMARY FACT. — THE PHILOSO- 
PHIC AND THE POETIC ATTITUDE. — CLARIFY- 
ING EFFECT OF EMOTION. 

It has been said that all the native instincts 
of man are varying forms of one^ — the instinct of 
preservation. Most of them, no doubt, can be 
so reduced. Some have the preservation of the 
individual for their end, while others, the benevo- 
lent instincts, forms of sympathy, imply the physical 
unity of the race, and are reduceable to one, that 
having for its final cause the preservation of the 
race in its harmony and integrity. The seeming 
OK actual contradiction between the two is annulled 
by a third element, which is not altogether an 
instinct because it depends upon the will of the 
individual, and presupposes an ideal. The recog- 
nition of the moral idea as the true law of our 
being, thus taking the form of rational acquies- 
cence, is accompanied, however, by a special 
feeling, viz : obligation, which thus has been called 
a sense. The word is used to express either the 
judgment, or the feeling. As the latter it may be 
called an instinct, because spontaneous, and not 
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under our control. Thisj'udgment, or this instinct, 
then, unifies the selfish and the benevolent instincts, 
and does justice to both, and man comes to seek 
his own well-being in the well-being of the race. 

But there is still another instinct than these, 
equally irrepressible, yet, like the last we described, 
not conceiveable as growing out of purely physical 
antecedents, and which therefore, may be called 
a spiritual instinct, — of which too little account 
has been made in all our psychologies. And that 
is — the instinct of aspiration. It is the struggle of 
the soul after higher possibilities, out of the inferior 
into the superior. When one height is gained, 
new heights to be surmounted are disclosed. It 
is the secret of the intense, human discontent^ — 
a feeling that we can barely discover in the lower 
animals, — and comes from the discord between the 
ideal and the actual. And how vast, and how 
imperious are its demands ! Though the very 
fibre of our early self-consciousness, it may be 
drugged, and stagnate, by the opiates which life 
supplies, yet never be wholly put to sleep. In 
despair it may turn from the desireable as impossi- 
ble, and content itself with the attainable, yet it 
stirs even in the latter, and breaks away, at inter- 
vals, into the former. When indulged it clamors 
for new attainments, — longing gratified begets 
other longing. Nothing less than the highest will 
satisfy it. It can only be appeased when the 
actual and the ideal are reconciled, and become 
the real, when all is attained and there is nothing 
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more to be striven for, when no force overcomes 
or represses it, when truth is reached at its true 
centre, when blessedness is complete, when pure 
and perfect spontaneity exists, when it sees as God 
sees, and thinks as God thinks, and feels as God 
feels, when its consciousness melts into the God- 
consciousness, when it " reigns " with Him, when 
the Creator and the creature are united. 

Nothing short of this would be the return of 
the radiation from the primal sun back into that 
sun, yet glorifying that source by the perfection 
of its own self-hood, from which centre, again, it 
could spring in completed being, and enrich the 
universe with new creations. 

That this instinct needs its regulation, may be 
most true, that this is its crude, and not its pure 
and final form ; but that man has it, is as certain as 
that he has the instinct of hunger, or love, or fear, 
and no possible philosophies can annul it in the 
race, or in the individual, except by cruelly self- 
imposed violence, which yet is unsuccessful. The 
pessimistic clouds will be but transitory, the de- 
spairing wails will be hushed, the spirit of sacrifice 
which has taught itself consolation in the dream 
of a far-off generation living in contented peace, 
will itself hope that it may find its own peace 
included in that. 

This aspiration rules all mental processes. I 
have shown that the faculty which is its mental 
correlative is Imagination, the ability to live in 
an idea sharing more or less of the elements of 
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the ideal after which the soul aspires, or in the 
hints and the symbols of it which it finds in nature. 
And the gratification of the instinct by means of 
the activity of Imagination is enjoyment, which 
enjoyment is its stimulus, and the special name of 
which is the emotion of the Beautiful. To have 
the perfect life in idea, to dwell upon its symbols, 
is not merely a recreation, or a delusion, but may 
be a true step towards its ultimate attainment. 
It is encouragement and invigoration for the soul 
in its upward flight. It is nearer to the centre 
of truth when it detects the harmony of the 
universe in its two aspects, and being nearer to the 
truth, it is nearer to the blessedness it anticipates. 
When we ask, *'What is enjoyment?'* the 
reply is, — it is conscious life^ life not infringed, or 
intruded upon. — It is, that we feel, — of which we 
can think as clearly as we can think of thought. 
Words are nothing here, I know, but a fact as 
primal as that I think is, that I enjoy. As good 
a starting point for philosophy as the Cartesian 
^^CogitOy ergo sum^' is that, I * enjoy, therefore I am * ; 
though both are tautological, and the true formula 
is — *" I am, enjoying, thinking.' — A priori^ from this 
nothing can come, until we avail ourselves of the 
a posteriori processes, and I find among them that 
I enjoyed before I thought. I must assume the 
concrete with the relations it implies, and I can 
build no true conclusion upon myself with any 
element abstracted. On the two sides of either 
predicate lie the two worlds, which converge and 
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meet in me. It is the true philosophic method, 
not to evolve the universe mechanically or logically 
from any self-constructed assumption or premise, 
but, assuming the concrete self with its correlations, 
to weave the whole into a web that shall be self- 
consistent and harmonious, and to trace the dia- 
lectic of thought which underlies the processes of 
nature. 

Once again, let me repeat myself, and gather 
what I have scattered. 

Enjoyment is then, an ultimate, — ^a primary 
fact which cannot be analzyed into anything sim- 
pler. In the lower animals it seems to be diffused 
over the whole structure. In the higher animal 
the nervous system conducts all impressions to a 
centre which unifies them. Life is in them central- 
ized sensibility. But in either case enjoyment is 
the manifestation of the idea of the animal, and 
that which elevates it above the plant. It is a 
wonder, indeed, that matter, in a conservative sys- 
tem, can so stir, so feed and waste, so receive and 
give, as to bring about this surprising result. 
There is no hint or prophecy of it in the lower 
forms. It is the final cause of the animal, a stu- 
pendous movement upward in the scale of being. 
It acquires, (at least, so it appears to us,) intensity 
and richness as the species rise in dignity, and are 
more complex in their idea. But everywhere, from 
the lowest to the highest form, sensitive enjoyment 
is conditioned by the environment. New organs, 
and higher organs bring new and higher impres- 
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sions, yet the animal moves in a circle, and cannot 
lift itself beyond it, nor can more than slightly 
expand it. Rays from the larger including circum- 
ference of human life and experience penetrate it, 
and produce strange phenomena, and we can al- 
most discover in some animals a yearning after 
something higher, thus establishing a finer link of 
connection with ourselves than the merely physical 
one ; but it seems still iron-bound in its little range 
of possibilities, and cannot develop itself beyond. 
There is no evidence that it lives in the realm of 
ideas ; and, as yet, no token is trustworthy, or even 
apparent, that the animal soul as such can survive 
the article of death, though e^ yet it cannot be 
said that it is absolutely excluded. It is hard to 
feel that the favored brute has vanished forever. 
It can be rememberedy we know, and it may be, 
that, when potence is ours, it may be re-created ; 
but as what made it dear was its relation to us, if 
it can be restored, it can only live again in its rela- 
tion to us. 

The enjoyment of the human being, too, is con- 
ditioned by its environment, but that sweeps in a 
vaster circle, through other realms, and enjoy- 
ment acquires intensity and variety. In all above 
that of the merely animal, new characteristics can 
be detected which react upon that, modifying 
even sensual gratifications, making them more ex- 
quisitely delightful or painful. But in all such 
higher enjoyment the function of Imagination is 
clearly traceable, the ability of the soul to live in 
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the idea. The secret of this is the souFs freedom. 
It is no longer a conscious enjoyment merely, but 
a conscious activity. Its essence is self-determi- 
nation, (words often used, yet to a full apprehen- 
sion of whose meaning I am striving to lead), 
freedom to. go beyond the sensuous impression, 
and seize the hidden unity, freedom to be every- 
where, in every implication of the. idea, to make 
over the complex manifestations of the process. 

The soul as free is conscious motion. Could it 
carry potence with it, it could and would create 
what it now contemplates. It is still, — life^ and 
as life, motion. The soul can only think force as 
motion. In imagining force it truly moves. Mo- 
tion is life and only life, and the soul lives in space 
and moves in space. But the hard impenetrable 
matter arrests it, disturbs it, brings the sense of 
contradiction. Yet even in that seemingly dull 
matter it can move, and live, and find correspond- 
ence to itself. Motion in space, the intangible 
element, is that in the physical world, to which it 
feels itself most akin. Any thing that suggests 
motion deepens and stimulates the consciousness 
of its own freedom. And when it masters all cir- 
cumscribed ideas, it urges itself beyond, clamors 
after new revelations of possibilities, will be con- 
tent with nothing short of the highest ; feels some- 
times that there is no likelihood or possibility of 
its activity expiring in fruition, but that it may live 
in the infinite ; not that its moral perfection may 
not be reached, but that Absolute Perfection, be- 
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longs only to the Infinite, and that towards this 
with all its omniscience, it will cleave its way 
through all the eternities. 

Does all this seem rhapsodical? This out- 
come of human aspiration is as much a fact to be 
acknowledged and accounted for, as the outcome 
of the instinct of self-preservation, rather it is the 
ultimate form of self-preservation itself. The soul 
will consent and desire to preserve itself only as in- 
cluded in a larger self to the measure of which it 
would become commensurate. It is a sober fact 
with which philosophy has to deal. To explain it 
away into a harmless or harmful delusion is to 
take away all meaning. It would be a rudimen- 
tary organ which has no use. But rudimentary 
organs when they first appeared, hinted of possi- 
bilities which were afterwards actualized, showing 
the upward tendency.* And this rudimentary 
organ is the one which marks the creature, man; 
and the power of finding the Beautiful, is proof 
that its possessor has a higher destiny, that nature 
has not failed at her latest effort ; that this crea- 
ture need not sadly sink back into Nirvana^ or self- 
extinction, but may move forward into a Nirvana, 
or a self-extinction, which will be but the finding 
of a larger self. 

The philosophic mind is justified here in call- 
ing the poetic mind to her aid. The dialectic, co- 
ordinating faculty may transmute itself into one 

* See Note B. in Appendix. 
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piercing after a deeper insight, may nerve and warm 
itself for this telescopic, microscopic vision, and 
seize a new fact, or find a new relation, that will 
necessitate a new arrangement, and a new unity. 
Then, sinking back into her own calm attitude, the 
philosophic mind may flash around the whole circle 
of relations, and be cheered afresh at her effort to 
resolve the apparently incongruous into a harmony. 
The very fact that the poetic attitude is accom- 
panied by an emotion sui generis^ but yet an emo- 
tion, and which is the chief element of its con- 
sciousness, indicates that emotion is a conditio 
sine qud non for the highest attainment of truth, 
that it clarifies while seeming to confuse, that 
without it mental activity knows not its own 
capacity and strength. It 

^'* adds a precious seeing to the eye." 

Nothing but emotion reaches the totality of the 
human being. Pure thought casts a large part of 
him into abeyance, and he loses almost the con- 
sciousness of his body. Sensation too prolonged, 
or too intense drags him into his animal being, and 
drugs him for his life of thought. In the higher 
emotions only both respond, and he is conscious 
of his spiritual dignity and power, yet likewise of 
the physical tremors, — that he is rooted in the 
earth, as well as breathing in the skies.* 

* " A patient, having facial paralysis, and unable to move one 
side of his face voluntarily, can, under the influence of emotion 
move both sides as well." Prof, Ferrier, icing's College, London^ 
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The conclusion is, that the imaginative soul, 
living in the types of the Beautiful in physical free- 
dom, represents the real being of man as truly as 
when the thinking soul winds its way among the 
abstractions of pure thought. 
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CHAPTER V. 

• CORRESPONDENCE, -^BEAUTY OBJECTIVE AND 
REAL. — NATURE AS PROGRESSIVE. — FORE- 
CASTINGS. 

It has been seen that the activity of Imagina- 
tion, in which consists the emotion of the Beau- 
tiful, is an attempt to overcome a contradiction 
between the actual and the ideal, between the 
material and the spiritual, to annul the limitations 
of physical existence, and live for a time, and im- 
perfectly, in a realm wherein they are removed ; 
but that the soul is obliged by those same limita- 
tions to sink back into the realm of the actual. 
There is then an ideal correspondence between 
nature and the soul, which hints of a possible real 
correspondence. No new gift, the soul feels, would 
be needed to make real this correspondence, but 
only the removal of a restraint. The soul is fet- 
tered by its organism, and can only live transiently 
and imperfectly in the vaster organism of nature. 
The necessities of the body, the possible pain 
which comes from neglect, require it for self-pro- 
tection to sink back into the smaller life, and be in 
bondage. Imagination cannot carry the full soul 
with all its capacities, in its flights. We can neither 
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see the magnificent outbursts of the sun, nor hear 
its tremendous uproar. We can only live in the 
imperfect idea which is derived from the scanty 
materiel that observation has supplied. But the 
coalescence with the soul of the universe has 
been no less true and real though incomplete. 
And Beauty is that objective thing, the free soul / 
of the universe, whose recognition, from corre- 
spondence with itself, by the individual soul makes ^ 
the emotion of the Beautiful. 

Beauty then is real. It is the display by the "-^ 
soul of the universe of the possible modes of soul- 
life, the infinite play of the Divine consciousness, ^ 
the* efflorescence in manifold ideas of the Divine 
Word. The universe is the wealth, the exhaust- 
less outcome of the Divine Creative Imagination, 
the glorious incense cloud, which rolls forever in 
free and endless change from God himself; — and 
the concrete souls which sparkle in it may each 
reflect that glory in its totality, and do reflect it, 
much or little, according to their self-development, / 
and their fitness to reproduce in themselves the 
outer harmonies. 

The instinct of aspiration is the movement of 
the soul towards this fuller coalescence and cor- 
respcMidence, — ^that which cannot be satisfied till 
it overcomes all physical restraints, and finds 
nature fluent and subservient, and no longer the 
crystallized thing it seems to meet with in its 
struggle. 

I have said that the problem, — ^how it has come 
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to pass, and why it is that nature is thus restrain- 
ing, — and how it may come to pass that this re- 
straint may be removed, and perfect correspondence 
ensue, — is one that I cannot treat of in this con- 
nection ; and I acknowledge that here is an hiatus, 
which I hope one day to fill ; but now I stop at 
the outcome of such an enquiry, — that Beauty 
cannot be fully possessed till this contradiction 
be removed. Should the instinct of aspiration 
ever meet its correlative gratification, we must and 
shall find nature so changed to our perfected 
apprehension, as to be no longer what it seems 
now, but obedient and fluent, and that the per- 
fected soul will possess the power which the soul 
of the universe now possesses, to effloresce into 
beautiful forms. 

I do not think that anything that Science has 
achieved, or will achieve, can contradict this ex- 
pectation, which arises when we come to study 
man and the universe, and forecast the possible 
developments. Science seems to show that the 
physical universe was once fluent and formless, 
and the simplest outcome of the Divine glory, and 
that its development by incessant motion into 
form proceeded by such steps and stages that we 
can follow them with our intellects, trace its history, 
and find the incessant multiplication of the Divine 
ideas. And it is amazing that with such a won- 
drous past behind us we should incline to stagnate 
in the present, and not confidently anticipate 
.4 future developments, and the display of new ideas. 
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Even though no law of the past be infringed, yet 
with the incoming of new ideas there must be new 
modes of actualization, whose methods will be 
recognized as laws, when sufficiently observed. 
That the human mind can follow nature's move- 
ment thus far so successsfully is warrant for it to 
study carefully the indications of future develop- 
ment. Surely the appearance of vitality on our 
globe was followed by new modes of motion, by 
a victory over mechanical forces, and gravitation 
found its sometime master ; and if mere vitality 
and enjoyment be not the last reach of possibility, 
and there are indications in the human being of 
an higher idea, higher aims, and a higher destiny 
than are betokened by the mere animal ; — then 
surely, we should look for, as the ground of such 
higher possibilities, that in man which distinguishes 
him from the brutes, to the moral element, to his ^ 
capacity to realize freely the law of love, and V 
constitute a commonwealth of voluntary interde- \ 
pendance ; and should that result be reached by 
the human race, it would be only in accordance 
with past analogies, to expect the setting free of 
a new force, which should rule the vital force and 
all beneath it, as that has ruled all that went 
before. And the requirement of loving souls, — to 
be free, and to have effort and sacrifice disappear, — 
will be just this domination over nature, which 
the emotion of the Beautiful has suggested to us, 
and led us to hope for. 

Nature then will be fluent for a commonwealth 
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of perfected souls. The primal flexibility from 
which our present nature has issued, is only an 
analogue, and will not be identical with her ulti- 
mate fluency. We cannot know the latter till our 
faculties are correspondent, till the change percurs 
in ourselves, but we may illustrate the latter, 
perhaps, by the former, and help Imagination in 
her forecasting effort. And if nature become thus 
fluent, and display the Divine glory in its ulterior 
manifestations, she will furnish materiel wherewith 
the soul may create, as God now creates, so that 
no lovely thought need ever be lost, but be per- 
petuated, and that new combinations may ensue^ 
which shall enrich, without deranging, the structural 
harmony and the essential bond. 

In the improved science of the generations yet 
far-off", it may be that there will be given hints, 
how the universe, without annulling any law of 
the past, may move forward a step towards this 
her ideal state, not perhaps without cataclysms, 
and apparent retrogressions, and a seeming dead- 
ness here and there. The death which reigns in 
the moon may no more be permanent than can be 
the tumultous life of the sun. Already astronomy 
shows us force at work in her hot and frozen sur- 
face and disintegration commencing. Nor can this 
be any return to any former condition. We are 
entirely without evidence that nature moves in 
cycles. Hers is an ever onward march, her recoils 
are for a new advance. But the physical universe 
will still seem to be what it is, and give no proof, 
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though It may give a hint, of any new law which 
is bringing about its recuperation, as long as men 
remain what they are. Sleep and seeming death 
veil the re-creative processes of the chrysalis. 

The physical universe in its convulsions simply 
images the discords and conflicts in the moral 
world. Could it come to pass that by moral 
achievements, bringing in their train improved 
and harmonized instincts, the race should realize 
its moral possibilities, then might nature wear a 
different appearance, and be likewise correspond- 
ent. And then as now what the world seem to 
be, she would be; just as actual as she now is in 
her rigidity would she then be in her fluency. 

I know that all this is neither science nor 
philosophy, but an effort of the forecasting Im- 
agination. But without some kind of effort of Im- 
agination, science can move forward no step, nor 
attain any important result ; and without the fore- 
casting Imagination, philosophy cannot weave the 
totality of relations into a web, which will give us 
the perfect picture, even though it may give the 
essential outlines. 

And there are other vindications of the position 
I have taken, not permitted me by the limitations 
I have assumed in the present treatise. 



CHAPTER VI. 

PERFECTION AS THE . SYNTHESIS OF THE MORAL, 
INTELLECTUAL AND PHYSICAL. — BEAUTY THE 
PLAY OF THE DIVINE MIND. — GOD MORE 
THAN THE UNIVERSE IMPLIED IN THE DEFI- 
NITION OF SPIRIT.— THE LAST SECRET OF 
BEAUTY. 

We have seen that the chief element in the 
emotion of the physically beautiful is freedom, L e. 
motion emancipated from constraint, and resisting 
all interference with the subjective ideals. And 
we have seen that the characteristic element in the 
emotion of the morally beautiful, is recognition of 
free obedience to law, and submission to an ideal 
formed for the subject, or discovered by the subject, 
but which it has made its own ; while intellectual 
beauty may share either or both characteristics. 
The idea of the moral, intellectual, and physical 
in synthesis we may call — Perfection. This re- 
quires that each one of the three elements shall 
accurately correspond to the other two, and no 
contradiction be possible. The physical world must 
retain no secrets from thought, and present no 
resistance to the will ; the moral requirement must 
present no restraints to the activity of mind, no 
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repression of any physical impulse. The intellect- 
ual processes must never mislead physical or moral 
activity, must conduct into no contradictions ; pure 
and perfect spontaneity must exist. Anything 
short of such entire correspondence as this, falls 
short of that perfection which we can conceive, 
and which we aspire after. And it is not necessary 
to think this as other than a still developing pro- 
cess. Thus it is seen that physical, intellectual, 
and moral beauty are aspects of the same perfected 
idea. Now the idea falrshort of actualization, and 
pain, and error, and sin exist, and the Beautiful 
often becomes the Sublime. 

To make this idea actual or to accomplish a 
normal development, subject to no arrest or intru- 
sion, the impetus must come from the central and 
mediating element of the idea. It cannot spring 
from the physical in ourselves, as we have it now. 
It is turbulent and capricious. It cannot spring 
from the intellectual in us. That, by monopolizing 
activity can measurably repress, but cannot regu- 
late and symmetrize the physical, and it cannot 
set itself free from its own limitations. It must 
have its birth then in the moral, in that in us which 
relates itself to other spirits, and to the Supreme 
Spirit, and the ideal which it furnishes be filled 
out; — for that ideal not only does not disregard 
and annul the physical and the intellectual ele- 
ments, but requires that justice be done to both. 
Its final cause is a world where contradiction and 
effort will be no longer. It really covers the 
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ground of the others, and demands that intellectual 
and physical perfection shall come in the train 
of its own perfection ; and thus the absolute and 
completed idea alone can have reality and per- 
manence, and persist, in its characteristic of spon- 
taneity. 

Thus the moral ideal, in its ultimate content re- 
quires that the physical universe, in its materiel, and 
in its possibilities of motion shall be at its service, 
if this correspondence is to ensue. That it demon- 
strates this issue formally for the moral subject is 

>. not asserted. The moral endeavor and aspiration 
needs, to sustain itself and escape the painful 
contradiction, the faith that the powers of the 

j universe are at the service of the Divine love. But 
faith is implicit knowledge, or instinctive knowing. 
This faith may have special nutriment, but Beauty 
also is its true food, for that is a perpetual sug- 
gestion that Perfection does exist, and that the 
contradictions may be annulled. The universe is 
so framed as to correspond to this longing after 
perfection, as to hint that man's conscious life, and 
social life, and earthly surroundings are adjusted 
to each other, may change each as the other, and 
be resolved at length into a harmony. 

Beauty is not, then, the name of the subjective 
emotion, but has objectivity, — has it in the move- 
ment of the soul itself, — has it in the flow of the 
physical universe, — has it in the crystalizing sym- 
metry of the realm of thought. It is the form 
which the soul of the universe takes for the human 
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soul, and the human soul finds its entire self and 
the intent of its being, only in that larger soul. 

Beauty then as symbolic, is more than a resem- 
blance pertaining to two planes entirely distinct. It 
is more than resemblance between disparates. It is 
felt only in the coalescence of two activities, similar 
in kind, and when there is a relation of reciprocity. 
Beauty is thus a proof that we live in the Eternal, — 
** In God we live, and move, and have our being." 

The informing soul of the universe, which ac- 
tualizes itself as motion, is both perfect law, and 
pure spontaneity, and unlimited wealth. It so 
moves for every result, that when we follow it, we 
make recognition, and some element of Beauty is 
seen, and the emotion felt, its freedom, or its ideal- 
ity, or its rich and unbounded content. Beauty 
then is more than the consecution of thought, or 
the work of forces. It is X\\^ play of force, evincing 
freedom, and the play of thought, evincing infinity 
of resources. ^ 

As the human soul has its nature, so the soul 
of the universe has its nature. But as its nature 
does not measure the possibilities of the spiritual 
soul, nor explain its implications ; so its nature 
does not measure the possibilities of the soul of \\\t 
universe, nor explain its implications. The actual, 
spatial universe is not infinite, or it would be a 
plenum^ and could have no development, no pro- 
gress, no history. It is a process^ and does not 
therefore exhaust the creative possibilities. More- 
over, as not the absolutely perfect, it is not a suffic- 
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lent object for the Divine love. For either reason, 
God is more than the actual universe, or the soul 
of it, even regarded in its true dialectic, otherwise 
His freedom is disguised necessity, and falls below 
our conception of the Highest. Did the universe 
comprise God, the soul would terminate its pro- 
cess, reach the utmost of its development, and 
would cease to be. In the Divine Being must be 
possibilities of outcome far transcending the actual, 
or the universe, including man, must run back into 
its primal state, and vanish, or repeat its meaning- 
less cycle. No universe can ever exhaust the Di- 
vine ideas. That no actuality can ever measure 
the possibilities of spirit is implied in the very defi- 
tion of spirit. A true dialectic, here, is at one with 
Christian Theology. 

The last secret of Beauty, then, is to be found 
in the Divine Being, of whom man is the image. 
There is a transcendant correspondence and har- 
mony there ; — act, — and thought, — and love, which 
is the name of their eternal relation, have their sum 
of ideal content, their eternal robe, their glory, out 
of which by free expression the actual universe has 
been unfolded, and which the developing universe, 
reaching a new stage in its career in a common- 
wealth of harmonized and perfected souls, may en- 
rich as it flows back to its source ; as when streams 
flow into a fountain already full, and which can be 
no fuller, yet enliven it with new music and beauty. 

Jesus says, " I have glorified Thee on the 
earth," yet says, — " I am glorified in them." 



CHAPTER VIL 

DREAMING. — THE DREAM-WORLD. — THE RE- 
COVERED WORLD. 

No doubt, if our rfr^^w^-consciousness could 
be fully recalled, it would shed much light upon 
the questions we have been considering, especially 
upon that mode of soul-activity which I have called 
Imagination ; and scanty as the materiel is, it is 
worthy of careful study. 

In dreaming the whole mental action seems to 
be quickened to a degree quite inconceivable in 
our ordinary wakeful life. An experience in the 
latter somewhat similar, is that related by persons 
who have been upon the point of death by drown- 
ing, who tell us that the whole past life, or much 
of it, seemed then to have been summed up in 
their immediate consciousness. If such experien- 
ces could be established as authentic, they would 
illustrate what I have said in a previous chapter, 
that the identity of human consciousness is in its 
totality, which thus may be figured as existing in 
an immediate present ^ or only inwardly determined. 
It may be that this particular experience may yet 
be more carefully examined. 
j'^. Agid^ometimes in our mental processes, we are 
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conscious of an astonishing activity, quite other 
than the ordinary one. This may result from the 
fascination of a new thought, or the acquisition ot 
a new fact, in which case an emotion of unusual 
strength is aroused. And always, under very 
strong emotion, mental movements are stimulated, 
and, in the direction required by the emotion. 
These facts show, as I have said, that the soul has 
its fullest possible life only under the conditions of 
emotion, and the necessity that that should be puri- 
fied and strengthened, if the mind is to receive its 
utmost development, and possess its normal 
power. 

But the mental activity in dreaming is far more 
astonishing. Narratives are abundant of dreamers 
who have, in a brief moment while asleep, run 
through long series of events, taking much time to 
describe. It is alleged that Coleridge composed 
his ** Kubla Khan " while asleep, afterwards revis- 
ing it. I do not know how authentic is this anec- 
dote, and do not propose to draw any conclusion 
from it, except from such resemblance as I can 
recognize in my own experience, which I may be 
pardoned for relating, inasmuch as one can best 
study the phenomena of dreams in himself, 

I have frequently composed in dreams, and 
sometimes, on awakening, have been able to retain 
a few of the last sentences. They were invariably 
grammatical, and, if in verse, the metre was always 
correct, but there was no logical consecution of 
thought, and the whole result was meaningless. 
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But the particular phrases were accurately descrip- 
tive of the mental picture which always accompa- 
nied the composition. Every object described 
was seen in the dream, every emotion implied was 
felt. Yet sometimes, in dreams, I have made nice 
distinctions in the meaning of words, which I 
could remember; and sometimes, as others too 
have testified, have run over the steps ot an argu- 
ment, in a movement similar to the ordinary think- 
ing process, and have remembered the result, the 
conclusion reached, but not in words, but as a 
thought, which, on awakening, I would have to 
translate into words. Such an experience, if truly 
described, is one argument, among others, for the 
position that we do not, as some allege, always 
think in words ; that language, as symbolic, is 
needful to fix thought, and sustain it, to stimulate 
and suggest it, to give it form for memory as it 
awakens in the rudimental feeling, and conscious- 
ness develops, but is not essential to its being, 
or that the soul can find other symbols for it ; and 
that a mode of existence is possible, if not readily 
conceivable, wherein thought can be, and be com- 
municated, without language, where ideas and their 
relations can be apprehended by an immediately 
created symbolism, or without symbols at all. 
This would enable a perfect dialectic. 

And sometimes in sleep I have made pictures,-^— 
pictures full of objects, and that would pass before 
me in a swiftly moving panorama ; but which made 
no impression on the memory that could be re- 
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called, except that sometimes I have arrested the 
last one, and fixed its constituent parts, and been 
able imperfectly to describe it. This is something 
I confess I am unable to do in my waking mo- 
ments, to compose a picture, except by toilsome 
efforts, yet in sleep such a one must have been 
composed in an inconceivably brief space of time, 
which it would take me some minutes to describe, 
even in what of it I could remember. 

I do not see how such phenomena as I have 
alluded to can ever be brought under physiological 
examination, and the brain conditions be deter- 
mined. To know anything about such experience, 
we must depend upon our obscure knowledge of 
the psychical conditions only, or upon conjecture 
to be verified by its analogy with wakeful expe- 
rience. 

It is generally said that in dreams the will is at 
rest, and that images flow spontaneously, and by 
physiological . connection showing itself in mental 
association, through the consciousness. But the 
assertion that will is absent, I am convinced, is 
founded on an imperfect analysis of the admitted 
facts. If an argumentative process can be carried 
on in sleep, a purpose is implied. We recall not 
only the terms, or the thoughts of the process, 
(which perhaps we had attempted while awake), 
but the intent of the same. There is a projection 
of the mind into the future, or the possible of 
thought, and for this attention or will is required. 
And when the materiel of memory is wrought up 
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by fancy into new combinations, and Imagination 
infuses itself into them as completely as it does, 
more completely than in wakeful experience, the 
very contemplation of the same, and detection 
of the relation of parts, implies an arrest by the 
soul for which attention or will is required. And 
surely if a picture can be composed in sleep, a 
formative power is needed, no different in kind 
than the artist is conscious of when awake. The 
unity here shown is the mind's own contribution 
to the scattered images of memory, and again indi- 
cates an intent in making the combination. Here 
then, is pure soul-activity, or will, only dealing with 
purer materiel than makes up our mixed conscious- 
ness when we are awake. 

I find it impossible, by the most abstracted and 
prolonged effort, when awake, to recall colors^ or 
mentally compose a bouquet of flowers, yet I have 
done the latter in dreams, and had a vivid impres- 
sion of color, which lingered and could be described 
after I had awakened. Surely in arranging sym- 
metrically these brilliant memories of color, atten- 
tion or will has been required. 

What has given rise to the opinion that the 
will is inactive in dreams is probably this. All 
the mental faculties, especially fancy and imagina- 
tion, the formative powers, show themselves in their 
normal strength only when attention is not diverted 
to the actual world. In our wakeful experience we 
are almost completely enmeshed in the actual, and 
need nearly all our attention to maintain our rela- 
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tions to our surroundings, to our fellow men, or to 
guard our physical integrity against the hostile 
forces of nature. After periods of marked abstrac- 
tion, when we come back to actuality, there is the 
same difficulty in recalling the sum of mental 
movements which have intervened. But in sleep, 
when the chains which tie us to the actual world 
are more completely broken, we are left alone in 
the ideal world. The soul is possessed of all her 
power still, but she lives upon her past experience, 
and her ability to make more of it, without being 
troubled by new suggestions, or by more than a 
minimum of new suggestions from sensation, which 
compels perception, and draws the soul in its train 
to assimilate this constantly recurring new materiel 
of experience. 

Remembered dreams occur in imperfect sleep, 
and there is a difference of opinion as to whether 
there is any dreaming in sleep that is sound and 
untroubled. The arguments pro and con can be 
found elsewhere, and I only adduce the probabili- 
ties arising from my own train of thought. I 
know of no physiological reason against concluding 
that the mind is active in sound sleep. We are 
capable then of involuntary or reflex action, we 
know ; the brain is not motionless, and therefore 
there may be an unremembered flow of images 
through the animal consciousness. No fact, in- 
deed, evincing self-consciousness, and assuring us 
of will, or of formative power, in sound sleep, is at 
hand, or likely to be reached. But, — in imperfect 
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sleep, mental activity, as we have seen, is quick- 
ened, and seemingly just in the degree that the 
actual world is abstracted, and no longer requires 
attention. We are aware of a passing away of the 
actual, and of a recovery of the ideal experience, 
and of the quickening of the flow of images, as we 
sink into sleep, — ^just as we are aware of the reverse 
process as we gradually awaken. In either case 
there is a consciousness of rest and relief, in the 
former growing more complete, in the latter be- 
coming gradually more and more troubled. The 
actual world, still dimly present, we are glad is not 
more prominent. We rejoice at its departure, or 
reluctantly subside back into its imperious claims. 
Even the absurd and the trivial, which flow, by 
physiological connection only, through the con- 
sciousness, content us for a while ; but even this is 
itself interrupted by occasional arrests, which indi- 
cate self-consciousness still, and will, consenting to 
be inactive, or yielding now and then to the play- 
impulse. And in the intelligent contemplation of 
this spontaneous flow, and recognition of its some- 
time meaning, self is implied, and that too not 
without feeling, — gladness at its release, or dread 
of the coming bondage. If then, as the actual re- 
cedes, soul-activity is quickened, there must be a 
point, when sound sleep is reached, when such 
activity is suddenly stopped, or else becomes more 
entirely free ; and the probability seems greater of 
the latter than of the former. The point to be de- 
termined isy whether the attention, in that case, 
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being withdrawn utterly from the actual, can still 
concentrate itself upon the ideal, or whether it is 
helpless before the spontaneous flow. I see no a 
priori probability that the latter opinion must be 
true, while, it must be confessed there is not much 
a posteriori evidence of the former. But let us 
regard closely what little there is. 

It is, I presume no uncommon experience, 
that, — ^in that transition period of consciousness 
just before perfect awakening, which ensures the 
memory of a dream, — or when the process of fall- 
ing into slumber is arrested by an interjectional mo- 
ment of wakeful consciousness, — ^there often starts 
into the field of vision some object, the like of 
which has never been seen in all our remembered, 
or even possible experience ; — a human figure, for 
instance, in strange and grotesque costume, in 
which colors and forms are put together that have 
never been seen together, and with, it may be, 
some remarkable expression or attitude. 

How has such a thing become possible? 
Either there is a voluntary, yet instantaneous 
combination of the lines and colors, occurring in a 
space of time infinitesmally small, and which con- 
sciousness cannot follow; — or, the combining 
power is not our own, and the spontaneity of the 
presentation is ruled by an alien intelligence, (for 
the result is too marked in its unity, and contains 
too many elements to be the result of chance) ; 
or else, it is the recalled image of that which has 
been composed in deep sleep, the memory of some- 
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thing of the riotous play of Imagination which may 
then have occurred ; — in which case we might in- 
fer that that experience can only blossom up from 
its depths when the attention required by our 
ordinary wakeful life is utterly arrested. 

And when there starts into the field of vision, a 
sentence, in written or in printed character, having 
grammatical unity, yet fantastic meaning, which ap- 
pears as a whole suddenly, yet the constituent parts 
of which we mentally contemplate and remember, 
should the interjectional wakeful consciousness be 
sufficiently pronounced ; — this too is a virtual im- 
age, implying foregone activity of some kind, and 
must have the same explanation as the other. 

The choice, I think, is between the first and the 
last solutions ; — though some thinkers, in our day, 
seemed inclined to adopt a theory somewhat 
resembling the second. It seems more likely, 
however, that the combining intelligence which 
produces such fantastic results, is our own. 

According to the first solution, the time ele- 
ment may be utterly eliminated from the dream- 
consciousness, and we have simply an inconceiva- 
bly rapid mode of the same activity which seems 
so laborious and slow in our wakeful experience. 
According to the last solution, the soul, in deep 
sleep, IS in perfect play, and has its own registra- 
tion or memory, which the more superficial and 
working experience ordinarily seems entirely to 
obliterate, but which, thus, can bubble up from its 
depths still. 
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In any case there is a world of experience 
which ordinary observation is too coarse to anato- 
mize, and which alone should present too conii- v 
dent negative dogmatism as to the possibilities of 
soul life ; which may come within the proper range 
of science, and which philosophy cannot afford to 
disregard. 

The experience of those under the influence of 
opium or hasheesh does not seem to differ in kind 
from that of ordinary dreaming. Each drug has its 
own particular influence upon the brain, producing 
a peculiar flow of images. Association is deter- 
mined more entirely by the abnormal physiological 
condition, and the dreams take on new and won- 
drous forms. The will is crowded into helplessness 
to arrest the torrent, but not into non-existence, for 
it still regards and delights in the magnificent vis- 
ions,. and even exerts a combining power over the 
rushing materiel.* 

Nor do the facts of mania^ so far as I am aware, 
given us any law affecting adversely the above 
conclusions. Here the fantastic flow, (which may 
originate in one part of the brain), mingles with 
the perceptions of the sane experience, alternating 
with it, or overwhelming it more or less entirely, 

* If De Quincy's dream experience is authentic, it indicates 
such combining power ; but since he relates it not for the purpose 
of studying the law of the same, but to give himself opportunity to 
indulge in his marvellous descriptive ability, the record of his 
opium dreams can hardly be looked upon as an unbiassed narra- 
tive, and we cannot use it in confidence, to draw conclusions 
from it. 
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and presenting a hybrid, or utterly unreal world. 
Even here, will, though at the mercy of the exist- 
ing content of consciousness, is not destroyed, but 
makes the most of its delusive experience, and 
deals with it sometimes with marvellous ingenuity. 
The soul, even here, has its adytum still, and in 
sane periods, knows how to estimate rightly the 
relativity of the insane experience, and to regard it 
as no part of its own self-development. Its charac- 
ter is not influenced by it, as it is not by anything 
in which it is not self-active. Not that the soul 
has any life apart from the physical experience, 
but its function is to unify the latter, and make 
of it its own world, even though it be temporarily 
crippled or interrupted in the task. It recovers, 
and lapses on to its real life, with the cure or the 
removal of the diseased physical organism. 

I doubt whether the study of their own abnor- 
mal experience by those recovered from insanity, 
can ever be as conclusive as that afforded by the 
study of our dreams, since the healthy brain is 
more to be trusted, than the brain diseased. 

In dreams that we can remember, there seems 
to have been a minimum of time required. This 
time-consciousness, then, may depend upon the 
fact that the sleep is imperfect, and the actual 
world not entirely withdrawn, since some sense is 
still on ttie alert. But if the mental activity con- 
tinue when every sense is lulled, if that be possible, 
then it may be that the time-conditions are re- 
moved, and we have again a mode of being such as 
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I have spoken of as likely to be when the psychical 
organism is released from our present physical or- 
ganism with its multifarious actual relations. Thus 
then we can conjecture what may be the wondrous 
soul-activity, or the mode of its consciousness, 
under another set of relations, and when it can live 
in its own world, the world it has made for itself 
in the entire experience of its past career. 

This world, which then we may transiently pos- 
sess in dreams, and in this unsatisfactory remem- 
brance, may then furnish some hints rightly to 
conceive that world into which we may sink in our 
final sleep. That may be more than the totality 
*of past images, and past insights summed up in 
synthesis. Its idea is that of the soul's subsidence 
into itself, recuperation, psychical re-organization. 
The soul has demands still for perfect being, and 
to resume its history and development, to re-attach 
itself to the physical universe, which must be found 
correspondent to whatever new condition it may 
reach. It has receded towards the centre, come to 
the knowledge of itself, symmetrized itself, in order 
to spring forward again, and find itself in a recov- 
ered universe, expanding before it, and revealing 
new relations, in which too its own physical orga- 
nism will be recovered and glorified to begin a new 
career of expansion and enrichment. 

In that ideal world, — ^judging it by tlie gleams 
we have, — the materiel for Beauty must still exist. 
All of it in the past will then be present, to be 
woven into new forms at will. The artist now 
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must become, then, an artist under finer condi- 
tions, and have resources under his control of which 
he can only imperfectly avail himself now. Now, 
the artistic power slumbers for most of us, but 
then it will be set free, for the ideal world will be 
common property, and no longer require the inter- 
vening machinery now needful to possess it. And 
if Imagination can then find its requirements for 
Beauty, yet only as an ideal presentation, how 
much more, when the soul, organized afresh as 
member of a new order, and with a regenerated 
world, awakens to its recovered yet transfigured re- 
lations with the spiritual points of light which 
sparkle in the glorified universe, will it find that 
universe no longer repressing, but, with its acquired 
potence, be able to effloresce into beautiful form 
which shall express its own individuality ; and to 
fix, and not lose, as it now does, its own creations ; 
to reproduce them, not by a laborious process, but 
at will, and with unrestrained freedom. 

If we transport ourselves back to the remote 
periods in the past which science has uncovered for 
our inspection, how wonderful has been the subse- 
quent story, — nay, but for human sin and sorrow, 
how inspiriting; and, is the future development 
likely to be any less wonderful than the past ? 

Beauty has come, in creeping waves, and irra- 
diated the universe with its flashing spray, and en- 
livened it with its sweet motions, though sometimes 
swept aside by the sublime thunderblasts,but only, 
when the storm has cleared up, to be fairer still. 
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Let us hope that after the last tempest, there will 
be a final clearing, when Beauty will break " like 
fire " from the prolific earth, and flash in perpetual 
auroras, from the skies. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

THE ETHIC OF THE NEW PHILOSOPHY, — HOW 
AFFECTING THE QUESTION OF BEAUTY. 

Empiricism, in its current form, or ** The New 
Philosophy," as it is called, does not encourage the 
passion for Beauty, nor is it able to explain it, if 
the emotion, as it occurs in our consciousness, has 
been accurately described. It can make of the 
Beautiful only a higher form of the agreeable^ and 
the suggestions which accompany the emotion, 
and the hopes which it engenders, it must regard 
as delusions. Its aesthetic culture should teach 
that the emotion of the Beautiful, as we have it, is 
visionary, and to be repressed ; unless it belong 
to the improved earthly state, which this Philoso- 
phy anticipates, to be cheered still by delusions, 
whether aesthetic or religious, and to take delight 
in these arbitrary fancies, as we take delight in the 
absurd and the trivial in our dreams, things to be 
amused with, or to wonder at. 

If the emotion of the Beautiful be the captiva- 
tion of Imagination by an ideal perfection, past ex- 
perience alone cannot account for the materiel which 
it*works up into its wondrous fabrics. It supplies 
not the forms in which Imagination lives, gives no 
illustration of physical freedom, keeps us within 
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the sphere of actuality, and shuts out any sphere of 
possibility. The hypotheses, which even physical 
science avails itself of when it creates a law under 
which it finds afterwards its facts may be ranged ; 
and the theories which tentatively divine the har- 
monies of the universe, transcend the sum of past 
experiences. It is the task of Imagination thus to 
uncover its own mental implications, and it will not 
rest till it has uncovered them all. We can only 
read the past fully by forecasting the future ; and 
this even the new Philosophy essays to do, in spite 
of its principles. It needs to push its forecasting 
farther into that future, for no such vision of the 
time to come, as from its present analysis it holds 
out as probable or desirable for the human race, can 
give adequate meaning to the past. Surely that 
distant generation, with its purified and harmonized 
instincts, if it could come to exist, would be troubled 
still by a sense of contradiction, and of an overhang- 
ing mystery, that would be keener still than ours, 
and poison all its peace, unless its mental develop- 
ment should be arrested, or run backward. 

The emotion of the Beautiful yields not its 
secret to any such coarse anatomization as this 
Empiricism accomplishes, and while it remains an 
ineradicable instinct of humanity, it will itself con- 
fute any philosophy which derides it or denies it. 
This philosophy hangs a dead weight upon the 
soul's aspiring wings, and suffers us not even to 
regard its flights as harmless pastimes, but drags it 
to the earth in heart-sickness and despair. 
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As the emotion, in any analysis, is powerfully 
ruled by ethical conditions, which determine its 
highest form, so it may be seen that the ethic of 
the New Philosophy must dominate it to its de- 
gradation, or its destruction. And to show its 
influence in this respect, obliges me briefly to 
characterize and to criticize the new ethic. 

Its outlook, for many who adopt it, is confess- 
edly pessimistic ; and for others, it is still pessimis- 
tic in its avowed and seeming optimism. It appeals 
pleadingly to our prudence. There is no escape 
from the consequences of sin. Retribution is in- 
evitable. My sin is sure to return upon myself or 
upon others, or upon the immediately following, 
or the far-off! generations. Nature is inexorable. 
Therefore, since the race is bound together, for the 
sake of that far-off* generation, let us rectify oijr 
instincts a little, let us cultivate the spirit of sacri- 
fice, and transmit such a tendency to make sacri- 
fices to the succeeding generations. There is no 
other repair than this for the " sin*' (or the misfor- 
tune ?) of the past. 

It is curious logic which tells us that our in- 
stincts alone determine our activity, yet calls upon 
our activity to rectify our instincts.* In calling 

* A very able and plausible endeavor to annul this contradic- 
tion, which common sense easily arrives at, is to be found in an 
article on " Determinism and Duty," by Miss L. S. Bevington, in 
the No. of Mind for January, 1880. While admitting as valid 
the testimony of consciousness that '* will " is an efficient in human 
activity, her polemic is against the notion of that will's freedom, 
seeing that it is dependent upon antecedent conditions which 
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upon us to make sacrifices, the results of which 
are so remote, it is implied that the consequences 
of sin may be somewhere annulled. Though 
events are bound together by mechanical nexus 
only, yet the recuperative power exists, but can 
only show the desired result in the distant history 
of the machine. Voluntary sacrifice is, then, one 
link in this mechanical nexus. But, evidently, this 
voluntary sacrifice is ruled by an ideal, nowhere or 
not yet actualized, but which the New Philosophy 

nature supplies, and for its sphere of activity upon conditions which 
also nature supplies ; all which has always been admitted by up- 
holders of the will's freedom, who acknowledge both facts, and also 
that the consequences of human volitions are not under man's 
control, except for subjective results, but regulated by laws, and 
caught up into the stream of Providence. But it escapes Miss 
Bevington, that, while man is not free to make conditions for his 
own free choice, nor is master of the content of his own action, 
yet he is master of its moral form, and can give any action what- 
ever its moral quality ; that he is free to work towards one ideal, 
or another, — that he constructs such an ideal out of the materiel 
which nature supplies, and makes it subserve universal or individual 
purposes ; and that could you convince man that he was not free, 
while consolation for the unselfish ones would still be left, believ- 
ing that their own benevolent aims would inevitably be brought 
about by evolution, there would be also consolation and encourage- 
ment for the selfish ones, who believing in this fatalism, would 
yield to their selfish impulses without restraint, and thus present a 
perpetual counteracting force to the stream of tendency. And we 
need hardly here refer to the fact of self-reproach, which can 
have no justification and no origin according to this Philosophy, 
The above may also be taken as a reply to the article by Professor 
Bain, in the same No. Indeed, Libertarians often allow themselves 
to be vanquished by Determinists by not noting the distinction 
between form and content above alluded to. 
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has formed, simply because sacrifice is painful, and 
its practice by some is needed, in order to remove 
the need of its practice by others. This vision of 
a state of things where all will be willing to make 
sacrifice, yet where a tninimum of it will be re- 
quired, is its highest endeavor in constructing an 
ideal of the desirable. But is this ideal desirable 
because it is inevitable? If so, then any inevitable 
may be also desirable, and will afford equal oppor- 
tunity for sacrifice. Or, is it inevitable because it 
is desirable ? If so, then any desirable is equally 
inevitable, which is absurd. The philosophy re- 
quires to assume that this ideal of sacrifice must 
ultimately take captive the whole human race. 
Voluntary effort may work towards it, but whether 
enthusiastically, or in despondency and gloom, 
cannot affect the ultimate result, and it is hard to 
see how it can hasten or postpone it. After all, 
this ideal is simply a tentative of the forecasting 
Imagination, ruled by what past experience has led 
it to hope for in the future. If no confidence is to 
be placed in such an effort of Imagination, the 
ideal must drop, and we are in our pessimistic at- 
mosphere still. But if it is trustworthy, why stop 
short of such an ideal ? Why not use other mate- 
riel to construct it, than that afforded by the meagre 
conception of the human race, as a race of fine 
animals, whose instincts all coalesce, and who have 
no need of sacrifice, or of only a minimum of it, 
and before whom, then, would be no further moral 
effort required, no further development ? Why not 
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enlarge the ideal, and work towards a common- 
wealth of souls, whom no mere animal content- 
ment will satisfy, upon whom no gloom will rest, 
since hopeful of the permanence of their own con- 
scious life, and of the infinite possibilities before 
them ? But, indeed, supposing that this race of 
fine animals is at length procreated, if nature, the 
external universe, is not also correspondent and 
harmonized, pain will still be possible, and effort 
and struggle must still be needful, to overcome 
the obstacles which she will present. Can the 
volitions of these animals be always consentaneous 
in finding the means to overcome these impedi- 
ments ? If not, then sacrifice will still be needful, 
and how then decide from which side the sacrifice 
must come ? If each strives to overcome each 
other in the purity and entirety of his sacrifice, on 
account of its intrinsic excellence, then this race 
will ipso facto still find the world painful and con- 
tradicting, and vie with each other in the endeavor 
to prolong that contradiction, as alone affording 
opportunity for the spirit of sacrifice to nurse itself 
to strength. And if nature is not, then, corre- 
spondent to the perfecting moral state, and still 
rules her subject man, and inflicts upon him blows 
destroying the integrity or the health of his physi- 
cal being, must not these hostile physical influences 
generate diseased instincts again, and produce 
counter currents of tendency, and the race oscillate 
between conflicting tendencies forever; or else, 
(what can insure us against it but faith in a higher 
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optimism than this Philosophy furnishes ?) begin a 
downward development, and run back into degra- 
tion and the homogeneous chaos ? 

Besides, will this race of fine animals have lost 
its instinct of sympathy ? The theory requires, 
rather, that it shall have improved, for a time, in 
exquisiteness. But if so, can the thought of the 
wasted generations, of the past agonies, of the 
terrific shadows which have overhung its devel- 
opment in the main, be missed? Will not this 
trouble its delight? Every sad, sweet memory 
must be crushed down ; and to save itself from 
needless suffering, this generation must turn away 
from and forget to read the history of the past, or 
regard it with a cold aesthetic sense, stoically indif- 
ferent to its suffering, or amused at it, as at a pup- 
pet play. And if the latter, must not the instinct 
of sympathy over existing suffering deteriorate, and 
the downward course towards selfishness, of neces- 
sity then commence ? 

Is the human race likely to be cheerful in its 
effort after such an ideal as this ; or likely, rather, 
to abandon the pursuit in despair ? (for, according 
to the theory, the result can only be reached by 
voluntary efforts). Will it not rather trust to 
nature's spontaneous flow to bring about what 
results it may ? Does the theory, then, furnish, as 
a lever for the moral improvement of the race, any- 
thing but a most frangible staff? 

Why not rather think, that, as spring succeeds 
winter, as wounds heal up, and show nothing but 
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their memory in the scar, as repentance changes 
the unloving to the loving (and often suddenly), 
so there is escape from the consequences of sin, 
and retribution is not inevitable, and consolation 
and hope are left ; that, as men groan after deliv- 
erance, so nature groans within herself, and longs 
for deliverance, and that with hers alone can come 
man's relief; that a perfected organism will be re- 
quired to maintain man in that looked-for Paradise 
of our posterity; that, since nature utilizes her 
materiel, and knows no waste, and hints of her own 
elevation, these, the most precious of all her phe- 
nomena, human joys and sufferings, and struggles, 
and longings, have not been wasted, but wrought 
up into a consciousness still. 

The alleged superiority of the moral motive set 
forth by the New Philosophy is spurious. It claims 
to be defecated of all desire for one*s own individ- 
ual well-being, and thus to show a purer form of 
sacrifice. But why, if its own condition is the 
highest, and its motive the purest, and delight in 
this sacrifice the greatest, not aim that all others 
shall reach the same height ? and if all do, then this 
pure pain is the highest excellence, and the high- 
est ideal end for the totality. All outward delight 
is to be held for naught, and this self-complacency 
alone remain. The instinct of well-being will thus 
be transmuted into an instinct of ill-being, save in 
this fine spiritual characteristic. 

Surely the absolute worth of each individual 
soul is the same as that of any other, even in this 
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Philosophy, and if the well-being of any other is to 
be desired and striven for — well-being, physical ^ 
and intellectual as well as thus finely moral— one's 
own well-being must equally be striven for ; and 
the well-being of the totality must include one's 
own. It is not desirable, then, to perpetuate sacri- 
fice. Sacrifice is needful in order that there may 
be sacrifice no longer, in order that it may be 
transmuted into pure love, into joyful and not 
painful giving and receiving. The highest moral 
aim, then, must include its own physical and intel- 
lectual perfection in the ideal after which it strives. 
It dares not despise itself, or hope to be anything 
less than the perfected creature, perfect in bliss, 
perfect in knowledge, perfect in its physical organ- 
ism, as well as in moral integrity and strength ; 
nor can it consent to ignore the environing universe 
and its delights, and seat itself on the pinnacle of 
its own spiritual self-complacency. Such an ideal 
is a pure abstraction, never to be realized in this 
concrete world, where no delight is in itself despic- 
able, since it, as well as pain, is required to elicit 
the full potentialities of the creature, and to make 
the most of existence. That moral aim, then, is 
alone the highest, which seeks its own perfection 
also, but only as included in that of the totality. 

In either aspect of the ideal of the New 
Philosophy, whether of a race of fine animals, 
steeled to suffering as an abnormality to be de- 
spised, or of a race of spiritualized ascetics, there 
is no encouragement to the passion for Beauty. 
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The dull content of the ideal in its first aspect 
would fret at such disturbing stimulus ; and the com- 
placency of the latter aspect would seat itself upon 
its own solitary pillar forever ; or would rather, 
in sheer weariness, plunge down, and seek to try 
its own strength in a world of confusion and strife. 
This dream of a uniformly progressive improve- 
ment in human instincts is a purely fanciful reading 
of human history. It can be better interpreted by 
quite another key. That would show us, rather, 
the presence of sharper and sharper antagonisms ; — 
the selfish instinct purifying itself, and becoming 
more adroitly selfish on the one hand, and the be- 
nevolent instinct becoming stronger and tenderer 
and wiser on the other ; the task of mediation, of 
the moral element, on the social arena, becoming 
more and more difficult, and with no prospect of 
harmonization before it, until some cataclysm shall 
occur, such as has often occurred hitherto, which 
will dissipate the fabric which the ultimate selfish- 
ness will think it has constructed with confidence 
in its firmness and permanence. Then, perhaps, it 
may abandon its dream in despair. But till then, 
these spiritual conflicts will make human history 
more and more sublime, and the moral endeavor 
will grow stronger by having to put forth its 
strength. And out of the mist of this ultimate 
confusion which threatens to destroy, the spirit of 
Beauty will arise. She has covered every ruin 
hitherto with a new luxuriance, and her most 
wondrous blossoming is yet to come. 
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Beauty, then, will survive Sublimity, but will 
show herself as a real and eternal thing only when 
Sublimity shall have reached its climax. Like the 
phenix she must rise out of the fire that threatens 
to destroy her. Only some tremendous agitation 
can shake this Psyche from her chrysalis, and let 
her brilliant wings expand. 



CHAPTER IX. 

THE CONSTRUCTIVE IMPULSE. — ART CRITICISM. — 

THE FUTURE OF ART. 

The constructive impulse is to be found in ani- 
mals. Some mammals have it, as the beaver, but 
with little result of beauty. The structures of 
many insects have beauty of form and color, 
though the aim of the animal be merely the useful. 
As such they are the result of the organizing intel- 
ligence of nature, the same which gives beauty to 
the animal form itself, and which thus is a wondrous 
artist. Birds make their nests beautiful in form 
and arrangement, but warmth and convenience 
seem to be the sole aim, and there is no evidence 
of any higher appreciation. Birds, too, feel the 
fascination of color, and some of them gratify this 
taste by decking their habitats with gaudy or brill- 
iant objects, but show no artistic power in dealing 
with this materiel. In their songs, however, we 
have a fact somewhat more complex. Many of 
these have more than simple sweetness, and nature, 
through the throats of birds, is melodious, and 
utters sound that is beautiful and interpretive of 
emotion. Whether the imitative birds do any- 
thing more than reproduce the sound, whether 
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they appreciate the melody, may be questioned. 
And the fact that all song-birds have their own 
repertory, beyond which they do not go, except 
from suggestion from without, would seem to indi- 
cate that they have no artistic power, for that 
would show itself in new combinations. They 
utter still nature's voice only. The evidence is 
not yet that birds are artists, or any animal but 
man. The Constructive Imagination, in him alone, 
draws out of the well of the possible, and emulates 
the creative intelligence of nature. 

The constructive impulse in man has other 
aims than the beautiful, but in the artist proper, 
this is the dominant one, and hence, the extrem- 
est activity of Imagination, and abstraction as 
complete as possible from all other uses, are re- 
quired for his work, and he lives in his ideal forms, 
or in his combinations of colors, or of sounds, or of 
thoughts and images. In these, his mental struc- 
tures, Imagination is still, however, determined by 
the ruling ideal of the artist, which may have all 
degrees of truth. The same taste which he shows 
in his appreciation of Beauty as nature supplies it, 
the same subjective bias towards Beauty of one 
kind or another, will be apparent in the results of 
his artistic work. Hence, his work cannot but 
indicate character, and reveal to some extent the 
ideal for which he lives. His work, then, is liable 
to the same criticism as his life, and may be rela- 
tively false or true. 

I have given in the foregoing chapters what 
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I I think the right key. for the higher criticism of 

all works of art. They rise in excellence accord- 
ing as they are the more perfect expression of 
the ideas of the Beautiful or the Sublime, and as 
they indicate that the higher forms of Beauty have 
their supremacy over the lower. When the ideal 
is high, failure to reproduce it, however, may be 
utter, and all result of Beauty or Sublimity be 
unattained ; or incomplete success may arouse a 
mixed appreciation, containing along with the 
sense of disappointment, elements of satisfaction 
higher in kind than that given by completer suc- 
cess in the lower forms of art. 

In this, which I call the higher criticism, the 
intelligence of the expert, in any art, is not re- 
quired, as it is when we regard its special tecnique. 
Here we are willing to be led, and the common 
taste is not sufficiently sharp-eyed to be trusted. 
But the taste of the expert may be vitiated, how- 
ever, in so far as he, dealing too exclusively with 
his specialty, may underrate the importance of the 
higher criticism, or for other subjective reasons, 
may undervalue or overvalue merits or faults. 
But acquaintance with works of art alone, does not 
make the expert. Not only the cultivated taste is 
needed, to be strongly stirred by the higher techni- 
cal excellences in art, but the fine sensory is re- 
quired to appreciate them, as well as to produce 
them. The dulness of the physical organism 
leaves the capacity of the psychical organism unde- 
veloped ; hence, the exquisite delight of harmony 
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in music, of rhythm and other excellence of sound 
in poetry, of purity and harmony of color in paint- 
ing, is missed, or feebly felt by many ; and hence, 
criticism must have positive value in proportion to 
the capacity of the critic to deal with such charac- 
teristics, to reproduce in himself the delight of the 
artist who can impart these excellences, and thus, 
to give them their relative worth. 

All this might be illustrated at great length. 
But so much has been written upon this fascinating 
topic of Art, such fine intelligence brought to bear 
upon it, its historic development has been so satis- 
factorily displayed, in Hegel's aesthetic, and in 
numberless other works, that I must run no risk of 
repeating or reproducing any of this, but only in- 
dicate, as I have done, how all appreciation, and 
criticism of artistic work would be guided and 
influenced by the results of my examination in this 
treatise, leaving the task of particular application 
to the reader. 

It is sometimes said that Art is superior to na- 
ture, inasmuch as it detects and exhibits the ideal 
which nature never fully actualizes. But in so 
doing, Art only subjectively combines what nature 
has fragmentarily furnished. The landscape-painter 
adds nothing to his magnificent tree, with any 
result of Beauty, which nature has not somewhere 
suggested. ^It is an amazing triumph, to be sure, 
thus to penetrate nature's intent, and seize her 
secret of form. It is because man is nature's 
favorite that she thus withholds herself, that he 
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may be urged to look earnestly at her face ; but if 
he does so, he will find something else than form, 
he will learn that pure physical form iS cold, and 
needs something else to elevate even itself to its 
highest. In her mysteries of color, which warm 
and enliven life more than pure form, she is his 
superior still, and with his pigments he cannot ap- 
proach her superb combinations, and the depth 
and the play of her exhaustless light. 

Hence it is that sculpture alone can be perfect 
Art, which abstracts thus the one element with 
which man can deal with entire success. When 
physical form is lifted up into the realm of higher 
ideas, and the concrete humanity, as transfigured 
by intellectual and moral beauty, is her aim, here 
sculpture shows her inadequacy, and yields the 
palm to her sister arts. 

But sculpture in Romantic Art, some may think 
to be grander or more touching in its failure, than 
Classic sculpture in its success ; and that we have 
no right to require of the sculptor that he shall 
confine himself to the lower aims, if his passion is 
for the higher ideas, and if he knows himself lack- 
ing in the special capacity to deal with them by 
colors, or sounds, or words. 

The future of Art is a most interesting problem, 
and our conviction about it must depend upon 
our interpretation of the stream of tendency, and 
the indications we find, of the final cause of man's 
earthly history. Any speculation concerning it 
would find apter place in another connection. 
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Note A, 

THE INDIAN VEDAS,— THE ETHIC OF THE EAST- 
ERN RELIGIONS. 

The ascent in the scale of ideas in the develop- 
ment of the individual soul may illustrate and be 
illustrated by the stages of advance in the philo- 
sophic and religious speculations of peoples. The 
Indian Vedas may be studied for this end with 
profit. We note that in the earliest Vedic hymns, 
various natural objects or influences were addressed 
as all-powerful, as divinities with different names — 
the sun, the sky, fire, etc., — with no appearance of 
jealousy or contest among the authors and adher- 
ents of the several worships ; — showing that each 
was locating the Supreme One somewhere, yet ten- 
tatively, and with no strong assurance, perhaps, of 
the adequacy of his own solution. They were 
struggling after a First Principle, under the guise 
of a religious service. It was not Monotheism 
proper, though implicitly such for each individual 
effort, nor was it Polytheism.* 

As we follow in the history, we discover at- 
tempts to unite these divinities by twos, or threes, 
or all together, — ^which indicates an advance in 
thought, and an apprehension of a complex princi- 

* See Article by Professor Max MuUer, in Contemporary Re- 
view for November, 1878. 
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pie, yet having unity in reciprocity. But these 
seem to be arbitrary connections of the same repre- 
sentative divinities that at first were addressed sepa- 
rately. Gradually the Supreme One comes to be 
conceived as distinct, and sufficient, and all-inclu- 
sive, and is addressed as one God, but still identi- 
fied with the informing life-principle of the world, 
— ^which indicates a still higher conception. But 
presently the conviction rested upon them that 
life does not and cannot maintain itself against the 
disintegrating forces of nature, and they begin to 
doubt the adequacy of their own conception, and a 
period of reaction commences. They fall back into 
Atheism, in order to spring forward again with a 
new solution, and a true Polytheism emerges. 

In a cooler and less religious atmosphere, as in 
Greece, the parallel process is discoverable in the 
philosophic progress, and Thales* First Principle, 
water ^ doubtless had its analogue among the early 
worships of India. 

I am tempted to say here, that I have read 
somewhat concerning the religions of India, but 
with very little profit to the speculative process, at 
the point of present attainment in our Western 
thought. The value is chiefly historical, as illus- 
trating the vagaries of human thought, and their 
influence upon character and social life. The con- 
ditions never existed for a true advance in philoso- 
phic thinking, as among the Western peoples. 
It is a record of crude fancies, and more earnest 
gropings after the truth, yet all disconnected. 
There is no general intellectual atmosphere, where 
each may share the full possession of each other, 
and by which aberrancies may be corrected. The 
problems of existence trouble them, but there is no 
concert in the effort to solve them, as under our 
conditions. And we have had, we think, aid for 
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comprehensive and correct thinking such as they 
have not. 

Besides, the end in view in their religious specu- 
lation, and resultant worships, though identical 
with that which characterizes many of the West- 
ern schemes, is distinct from that which how domi- 
nates modern thought, and may ultimately harmo- 
nize it. The end set by each founder of a new 
religion, or reformer of the same, has been merely 
the attainment of the supreme end, or highest 
possible destiny of the individual. The so-called 
moral duties and prohibitions, and religious prac- 
tices are prescribed and observed for this purpose 
solely. In Brahminism and its developments this 
is. clearly seen, and is illustrated by the caste sys- 
tem, which is the very fibre of the religion as dis- 
tinctive. But even Buddhism, and others which 
advocate extremest self-sacrifice, rise no higher i\\ 
conception than this. Nirvana, if one can attain it, 
is for himself alone. There appears to be no rec- 
ognition of the organic unity, and consequent ethi- 
cal unity of the human race, and of all rational 
existence, hence, no true ethic, no progressive 
moral science. This is the thought missed in 
Buddha's wonderful first sermon.* 

Christian Theology, with all its vagaries, is a 
progressive science, and is founded on a profound 
ethical philosophy, and has been, in the long run, 
perpetually correcting itself by the same. If the 
fruitful intellectual life of India can ever be brought 
into interpenetrative contact with that of the 
Western nations, it will receive just that impetus it 
needs, to Waste itself no longer, and to attain fixed 
results ; and it is quite possible that the obligation 
may be mutual. 

* This may be found, and an able commentary upon it, in an 
ArticliB in the Fortnightly Review tor December, 1879, by T. W. 
Rhys Davids. 
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Note B. 
rudimentary organs. 

A distinction is made between rudimentary and 
abortive organs. They are two and opposite 
movements of the basic idea. In its fluctuations 
we have advance indicated by the former, and re- 
cession by the latter. An abortive organ is the 
struggle to recover the normal idea, therefore still 
rudimentary. A rudimentary organ is a feeling 
forth for a new relation, therefore so far abortive. 

Some such organs furnish an important key to 
read the remote history of the animal, and are 
therefore worthy of study. We may instance the 
fnamtnillcB in male animals, seemingly useless re- 
semblances to the female structure. Their expla- 
nation, probably, depends upon the question 
whether, in the origin of sex, the male is the modi- 
fied female, or the reverse. If the former, they are 
abortive ; if the latter, rudimentary. 

The question of the origin of sex has not been 
settled by scientific evidence, and, in default of any 
facts justifying an a posteriori method, we may see 
what light upon it a priori probabilities may shed. 

The fact that the female is the more complex 
structure, and alone fitted for leproduction, would 
indicate that it is the differentiated form of the 
idea, which only by this development and struc- 
tural change actualizes the reciprocity at first indi- 
cated, and all the implications of the norm. 

We see that when an animal is not to exist in 
singleness, but to be multiplied, this may be done 
without introducing any reciprocal relations, as 
by fissure merely. The idea, however, is elevated 
in the scale by the introduction of the sexual rela- 
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tion. Here the unital tie, with its consequent 
access of enjoyment, is created, and strengthened 
by the required interdependence. 

The fact that in animal life generally the male 
is stronger than the female, and more fitted for 
protection (the energy of the latter being drained 
by the task of reproduction), would seem to show 
that the former, as individual, is the completer 
structure, which has to be specially modified in the 
female, hence subordinated, and abated somewhat 
in the intensity of other relations, in order to relate 
its posterity. 

These rudimentary organs, (as the mammillce), 
hint of the primal unity, and of the implied multi- 
plicity. The male can only find his own life en- 
riched, and cause the finer potentialities of the idea 
to germinate, by othering himself in the female ; 
and that reproduction, interdependence, and organic 
unity were indicated in the idea, is shown by the 
presence of these organs in the male. 

The idea receives still elevation in those forms 
of animal life where we find sexual constancy ; 
and still another impulse higher, when this is a 
life-constancy. Ethical relations issue and acquire 
strength at each step. The obscure, and unex- 
pressed feeling is, that each has its own other ; in 
the male showing itself as protectiotiy in the female 
as dependence ; yet the dependence is mutual, for 
only by virtue of the female can the male amplify 
himself, and perpetuate himself. The male must, 
then, part with something of his independence, in 
order to actualize these finer relations. Something 
must be taken from his own life that his life may be 
finer in kind and richer in experience. He must 
recede from his actualization as an independent 
physical being, in order that he may advance as an 
improved being. " A deep sleep *' must fall upon 
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the male in order that he may awaken and find 
himself ** male and female." 

I do not care, in this connection, to follow out 
this speculation ; but only to indicate that rudi- 
mentary organs, (as in this case), are full of signifi- 
cance, and not meaningless, or purely abortive, but 
helps toward the right understanding of the crea- 
ture. Some soul instincts are truly, as I have 
said, rudimentary organs, and enable us to scruti- 
nize the normal idea of man ; and they are mean- 
ingless, unless we have a future history. That is 
an inadequate method which does not seek after 
the objective correlations of these instincts, but 
regards them as abortive and wasted. 
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CHAPTER I. 

EARLY GERMAN AND OTHER WRITERS, — BURKE, 
ALISON, OERSTED, RUSKIN, COUSIN, ALLSTON, 
— DEFINITIONS OF ELEGANCE, GRANDEUR, 
AND MAJESTY, — PRETTINESS. 

All theories hitherto aiming to explain Beauty 
and Sublimity are predominantly subjective or ob- 
jective, the former failing to see that Beauty is 
inherent in the constitution of the universe, the 
latter establishing it, but failing to analyze com- 
pletely the subjective element, or the emotion. I 
propose to notice a few of these briefly, dwelling 
at any length only on those which may still retain 
hold from the present standpoint of thought. 

Cousin's lectures on the Beautiful contain a 
valiant protest against the explanations of certain 
earlier writers, who resolve the emotion into the 
sense of possession, or into the pathetic, or into 
the useful, or into the mere copying of nature. His 
criticism is sufficiently valid, and I need not repeat 
it. These have their analogues among English 
writers, and the views of Adam Smith, Lord 
Kames, Dugald Stewart, and Alison are liable to 
similar criticism, and have failed to satisfy. If I 
have analyzed rightly the emotion of Sublimity, 
it is a sufficient exhibition of the inadequacy of 
Burke's theory. The same may be said of Alison's 
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explanation of Beauty, from the principle of asso- 
ciation. 

It is worth while to notice, however, that asso- 
ciation, while not constituting the emotion, may 
be conjoined with it, and diversify it, and hence 
increase or diminish its intensity; may even suggest 
what may arouse the feeling of intellectual or moral 
Beauty. Especially is this true of the beauty of 
sounds, when association does come in play, con- 
necting the sound with the tones used to express 
feeling. Association, as a law of mental movement, 
thus, like voluntary recollection, furnishes the ma- 
teriel upon which Imagination displays its activity, 
which consists primarily in ^/i^sociating, and ab- 
stracting the element in which it finds the beauty. 

Alison makes the remark that curvilinear mo- 
tion is expressed by the active voice, and angular 
motion by the passive ; which wouid suggest my 
own explanation, that curvilinear motion is a freer 
activity, while angular motion indicates repression, 
and an opposing force. 

Lord Kames says that it is more agreeable to 
follow a river down^ than up. The reverse may be 
often true, yet the truth in the remark is that the 
imaginative movement is more unrestrained in the 
one case than in the other. 

Oersted, in his " Soul in Nature,*' assumes the 
objectivity of Beauty, but confounds it with the 
True, a conclusion he might have avoided had 
he analyzed the subjective element. 

Ruskin confounds the Beautiful with the agreea- 
ble, does not analyze the emotion, nor define the 
Sublime, but contents himself with an enumeration 
of beautiful objects, and their typical significance, 
in which he is wonderfully keen-sighted, and ex- 
hibits an unusual vividness of Imagination. 

Cousin's lectures seem to have been a hasty 
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performance, and it hardly advances the science. 
He fails rightly to distinguish the agreeable and 
the Beautiful, does not analyze the emotion, gives 
a faulty definition of Imagination, and, while he 
asserts ideal Beauty, confounds it with the moral 
ideal so entirely as to leave physical Beauty unex- 
plained. It certainly is a crude and confused state- 
ment that "unity, proportion, regularity, grandeur 
and generality appear more or less in objects that 
we call beautiful,*' and that ** variety, motion, pliant- 
ness, energy, and individuality are modes of the 
agreeable."* And I hardly know how to meet on 
the plane of argument one who says that in " a 
rose," or " a stormy cloud, with its edges fearfully 
distinct, with its gold and purple tints which streak 
the deep blue of the sky," he can only see two 
kinds of the agreeable/ Imagination, he makes a 
compound faculty, and a curious compound it is, 
of ** memory, reason, will, and tke sentiment of 
the beautiful** — the sentiment being the very 
thing to be explained by Imagination. He seems 
to have had in mind the secondary, or Construc- 
tive Imagination, and fails to distinguish it in its 
primary or pure form. Indeed I think that many 
authors, who have thought more about Beauty in 
works of art than in nature, make this confusion, 
and neglect to endeavor a complete analysis. 

Cousin says many good and true things, but 
the thoughts are huddled together, and we are left 
without a clear notion even of what Ideal Beauty is. 

Washington Allston, in the Introduction to his 
" Lectures on Art," follows the true method, by 
examining first the emotion, to find its conditions, 
and to describe it, but does not produce a satisfac- 
tory analysis. He says that what we call self has 

* I have not the original before me, and quote from the trans- 
lation by Jesse Cato Daniel. 
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no part in the spontaneous feeling, meaning, per- 
haps, that it is not a selfish one, which is true, 
seeing that the activity is not teleological, but it is, 
nevertheless, a mode of self-activity, a spring of the 
soul to meet its congener, rejoicing in the cor- 
respondence, and in its own activity ; — ^as Schiller 
says of the Constructive Imagination — 

" Sweet toil, in toil itself delighting." 

One is said, indeed, to go out of one's self, but 
it is to find one's self in the ideal. 

He says that the emotion is always "pure and 
holy, " not perceiving that holiness is to be found 
only in the character of the ideal, and is wanting 
in the ideal of merely physical Beauty, freedom 
from restraint, etc, and that we have no right to 
deny the name of Beauty to low ideals, if the emo- 
tion is recognized, seeing that the ideal is ever 
expanding and enriching itself, and that the pas- 
sage from any ideal towards the perfect one is 
characterized by an emotion similar in kind at every 
part of the process. 

Allston, too, does not note that vividness and 
frequency of the emotion are dependent not only 
upon character, but upon the degree of native 
imaginative power; that it may either strongly 
stimulate the soul to rise above the attainable ideal, 
or, if existing more feebly, allow it more readily to 
sink back bound into it, so that it no longer seeks 
the symbols of the perfect life, and the emotion 
becomes faint or infrequent. 

In answer to the question, " What is the 
common ground which makes different objects 
alike beautiful," he replies, " Simply Harmony^ an 
undiscoverable condition independently applicable 
to the physical, intellectual, and moral, which is 
all we do or can know of it ; " thus declining to 
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examine the relations involved in this so-called 
Harmony, and failing to find the unity constituted 
by these relations. Objective Beauty is not, there- 
fore, followed to its last definition. 

Nor are the conceptions intermediate between 
Beauty and Sublimity, such as Elegance, Grandeur, 
Majesty, accurately analyzed and defined. 

** Elegance" is a vague term, and, as used, de- 
pendent on conventional tastes. We do not apply 
the epithet to natural objects, but to such artifi- 
cial combinations as have dealt so successfully with 
beautiful elements as to excite surprise. It is 
thus an impure form of the Beautiful. 

" Grandeur ** is another vague and conventional 
term. Sometimes it is used as identical with 
mathematical Sublimity ; and sometimes it means 
wealth of resources, surrounding the object with a 
bewildering array, tasking Imagination to follow. 
It is thus an impure form of the Sublime. 

" Majesty " is the Sublime, whether physical, 
intellectual, or moral, disguising itself. It is power 
self-restrained, and toned down to the repose of 
Beauty ; or, it is the Beautiful which may become 
the Sublime. 

I may add here, that ** Prettiness " is another 
vague term, of fluctuating meaning. Many use 
the word " pretty ** who mean ** beautiful," and 
truly feel it. Those who use it with more dis- 
criminating judgment mean by it a certain arrange- 
ment of form and agreeable color, hinting of the 
possibility of Beauty, but which stops short of sym- 
bolic significance, and therefore does not kindle 
the Imagination. The instant any meaning is de- 
tected, and such imaginative activity starts, the 
thought is no longer ** It is pretty," but " It is 
beautiful." 



CHAPTER II. 

KANT, — SCHILLER,— HEGEL,— PROF. H. N. DAY. 

According to Kant, the proper place for the 
aesthetic judgment is between the speculative and 
the practical reason. The conception of the oneness 
of the supra-sensible element which underlies nature 
with that which is practically implied in the con- 
ception of freedom renders possible the transition 
from purely theoretical to purely practical philos- 
ophy. ** The reflective judgment, when aesthetic 
and not teleological, has to do with subjective or 
formal adaptation, and not with objective or mate- 
rial." 

This is not precisely identical with Schiller'si 
endeavor to find place between the passive condi- 
tion of perception, and the active one of reflection 
and volition, for the aesthetic freedom, or ** play-im- 
pulse," but doubtless the former is implied in the 
latter. Kant's is the reflective judgment of the 
philosopher. Schiller's the empirical judgment of 
the poet. 

Then, with Kant, the Beautiful is that which, 
through the harmony of its form with the human 
faculty of knowledge, arouses a disinterested, uni- 
versal, and necessary satisfaction. 

Again, he says that natural Beauty is the con- 
crete manifestation of the conception of formal, or 
merely subjective adaptation. 

Again, in judging of the Beautiful, we bring our 
notion of it, through the faculty of imagination, in 
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relation to the percipient subject, and the feeling 
of pleasure or aversion which it excites in the latter 
is aesthetic judgment. 

Again, the satisfaction derived from the Beau 
tiful does not depend on conditions peculiar to the 
individual, but only on that which each can suppose 
as existing in all others. 

Again, the necessity of a judgment of the Beau- 
tiful is that it is viewed as an example of a univer- 
sal rule, which cannot yet be formulated. 

And he says that the Beautiful is a symbol of 
the morally good. 

Schiller, reproducing Kant with his own end in 
view, says : the play impulse is both passive and 
active ; that we advance into the realm of idea 
without leaving the sensuous world, as is the case 
with truth ; that Beauty is both object, and a con- 
dition of the subject ; that through Beauty we be- 
come aesthetically free, and that it cannot result 
from freedom ; that the aesthetic impulse has been 
started by a favoring antecedent. 

Now, in criticising the above there are two em- 
barrassments. First, Kant speaks of the aesthetic 
"judgment," showing that he had in mind, chiefly, 
the mental activity when we discriminate between 
objects to decide whether they are beautiful or 
not ; whereas there should first have been analyzed 
the spontaneous yj?^//«^, or appreciation of a beauti- 
ful object, to discover its implications, after which 
the voluntary process of judging should have been 
examined. Secondly, Schiller, half the time, seems 
to have in mind the process of the Creative Imag- 
ination, to discover its conditions. Nevertheless, 
when it is clear that he has the emotion of the 
Beautiful in mind, he does regard it as an ele- 
mentary feeling to be explained, rather than as a 
judgment. 
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But in all this, the problem is not solved, and 
the question of Beauty is confessedly unanswered, 
if I interpret rightly the phrase, ** which cannot yet 
be formulated." The analysis of each is incom- 
plete. In the first place, not every harmony of 
form with the human faculty of knowledge, awakens 
the required satisfaction, and if so, this satisfaction 
cannot be " necessary." In a square box there is 
an entire harmony of form with knowledge, yet no 
such sentiment is awakened. The immediate judg- 
ment is teleological, and only the reflective judg- 
ment, detecting symmetry and fitness of function, 
discovers the aesthetic quality. In a sunset, the 
teleological judgment, that the sky indicates bad 
weather, drowns, in the practical mind, the feebler 
sense of its Beauty. Kant has not told us the dis- 
tinctive harmony of form with knowledge which 
makes the Beautiful. 

What is wanting here, is to regard Imagination 
as another mode of soul activity than mere repre- 
sentation, and to notice its variant activity in de- 
tecting the symbols of its ideal. According to 
Kant, it would seem that anyone might be educated 
not only to judge rightly about Beauty, but to feel 
rightly, which he seems to imply by saying that 
the satisfaction derived from the Beautiful does 
not depend upon conditions peculiar to the indi- 
vidual. But the degree of this satisfaction does so 
depend. It may, indeed, depend upon the truth of 
" the oneness of the supra-sensible element which 
underlies nature with that practically implied in 
the conception of human freedom," but the spon- 

; taneous apprehension of this oneness does also de- 
pend upon inborn subjective conditions, as well as 
/ upon conditions superinduced by culture. And the 

y universal rule upon which the necessity of a feel- 
ing of the Beautiful in some degree depends, can 
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be formulated so far as to say, that the universe 
is framed according to such laws, as to appeal to 
man's native longing after perfection, physical, in^ 
tellectual, and moral. And hence it is not true 
that the Beautiful (subjectively apprehended), is 
" a symbol of the morally good,'* inasmuch as the 
idea of moral perfection can be subjectively di- 
vorced from that of physical perfection. The Beau- 
tiful is rather the symbol of the good in the abso- 
lute sense, /. e., as the synthesis of the three ele- 
ments of the perfect life. 

This criticism will apply equally to Schiller, who 
does not undertake to discover what is the condi- 
tion of the subject upon which the ** play impulse ** 
depends. And if the account which the author 
has given in the earlier chapters of this treatise of 
the genesis of the emotion be correct, it is true that 
freedom is implied in the first experience of the 
emotion, and is in the soul activity which leaps upon 
the symbol. Schiller presupposes Beauty, leaves 
it unexplained by any synthesis of the objective 
and the subjective elements, and uses it as a means 
to awaken freedom, or the consciousness of self; 
whereas, freedom, in this sense, is awakened by 
teleological judgments, before it furnishes the con- 
ditions for aesthetic judgments : (for mere agreea- 
bleness to the sensory is here out of the question). 
While recognizing that the activity of Imagina- 
tion is required to carry out the ** play impulse," 
he does not note that this presupposes the spon- 
taneous activity of Imagination in the emotion, 
which is that which gives birth to the impulse ; 
and thus he neglects to note the symbolism of 
nature. Ideal Beauty hovers before him, but he 
does not trace out the subjective processes, by 
which it is historically reached in a form of increas- 
ing complexity and amplitude. Schiller is dom- 
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inated throughout by his own aim, which is " aes- 
thetic culture," and so does not keep separate the 
theoretical and the practical. 

lo the treatment of the Sublime, I am obliged 
to differ from both still more widely. Kant says, 

" While the Beautiful in nature appertains to 
the form of an object, hence to its circumscribed 
limits, the Sublime, on the contrary, is to be found 
also in formless objects ; a want of limitation at- 
taches to it. It is, however, represented as a 
whole, and not as something merely fragmentary. 
The Beautiful may, therefore, be regarded as a por- 
trayal of an idea of the understanding (not a mere 
concept), but the Sublime is rather a portrayal of 
an idea of the reason, which from, its nature can- 
not be adequately represented by material things. 
The Sublime, in its proper form is not presented in 
a sensuous manner, but contains only ideas of the 
reason, whose very incommensurability with sensu- 
ous forms, being exhibited, stirs the heart." 

If by ** form " above, Kant means shape or 
figure, the converse is often true ; that the Beauti- 
ful stirs before objects, where the form is indefinite, 
as before a sunset ; and Sublimity is often attached 
to a definite form, as to an Alpine peak. If by 
** form " he mean, that wherein the idea is seized, 
then the idea in the sum of its implications is 
never completely seized, yet the impression may 
be either of Beauty or Sublimity. Moreover, the 
beauty of color ^ in subtle gradation, is not depend- 
ent on any idea of the understanding, but as much 
upon an idea of the reason, upon that which Kant 
calls " the infinite," as in any case of Sublimity. 
AUston has perceived this wheii he says that we 
have in Beauty a numerical or intensive infinity, and 
in Sublimity a dynamical or extensive one. But, in 
truth, there is not always an intensive infinity im- 
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plied in Beauty, nor an extensive one in SubUmity, 
unless in the Hegelian sense that the infinite is 
always implied in any finite. There is no such 
characterization, therefore, of Beauty and Sublimity 
by ideas of understanding and of reason. If ideas 
of reason are implied and given, and ideas of under- 
standing be formed, (for surely Kant's a priori 
forms are not here meant), then both mental states 
or activities are to be traced in either emotion. 

Kant acknowledges that there must be a resists 
ance to the interest of the senses in order that the 
emotion of Sublimity may be awakened, yet he says 
that no natural object can properly be called sub- 
lime ; that the Sublime, properly so called, can be 
contained in no sensible form, being confined solely 
to the ideas of reason, which, though insusceptible 
of adequate embodiment, are yet by this very in- 
adequateness, which is susceptible of sensible repre- 
sentation, excited and called into the mind. It is 
not, for example, so much the storm-lashed ocean 
that is sublime, as rather the feeling which the sight 
of it naturally excites in the mind, inciting the soul 
to quit in thought the bounds of sense, and to 
occupy itself with ideas of higher adaptation. For 
the Beautiful in nature we must seek for a ground 
without us, but for the Sublime, only within us» and 
in the nature of thought, which introduces Sublim- 
ity into the idea of nature. 

He recognizes the fact, too, that as Imagination 
vanquishes magnitudes, they cease measurably to 
inspire the emotion. Hence the sentiment of the 
Sublime involves a feeling of dissatisfaction on ac- 
count of the inadequateness of imagination, yet, at 
the same time, a feeling of pleasure consequent 
upon finding every standard of measurement in- 
commensurate with the ideas of reason. Nature is 
dynamically sublime for the aesthetic judgment 
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when viewed as a power which yet has no power 
over us. The power of nature calls into activity a 
force in us which does not belong to nature, and 
which enables us to look upon all that pertains to 
our life in the senses as trivial, and hence to regard 
the power of* nature as not being a power before 
which we must yield, and thus the mind is made 
conscious of the exaltation of its destiny as inde- 
pendent of nature. Because, too, to have a sub- 
lime emotion, an effort is required, it resembles, in 
that respect, the effort required by the moral idea. 

Schiller adds nothing new to Kant's exposition, 
and amplifies the notion that the disappointed 
cognition after the failure of Imagination, causes 
us to fall back upon the consciousness of freedom 
as an indemnity, and a safe refuge from all difficul- 
ties and disorders in the intellectual and material 
world. So, too, the emotion of moral sublin^ity is 
resolved into the sense of the dignity of our com- 
mon spirituality, which we see thus annihilating all 
opposing influences, and asserting its eternal origin 
and immortal destiny. 

A reviewer of Ruskin in the Foreign Quarterly 
Review for July, 1845, gives a variation of Schil- 
ler's explanation, and makes a sublime emotion to 
consist in the sense of our own magnanimity at an 
imaginary self-sacrifice we feel willing to make when 
the vast agencies of the universe threaten to de- 
stroy us. 

To return to Kant. It is true that the idea of 
** infinite " or boundless space is implied in every 
emotion of the mathematical Sublime. But it is 
not always suggested, so that we fall back upon 
that for our satisfaction, as Kant would indicate. 
So, too, the idea of the numerical or intensive in- 
finite is implied, though not suggested, in many an 
emotion of the Beautiful, as in gradation of color. 
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But disengage the naked idea from all symbol, and 
it arouses no emotion at all. It must have concre- 
tion of some kind to do that. Sublimity is reached 
by feeling, not by this abstracting, mental process, 
and must exist in symbol. God himself as the In- 
finite, disengaged for thought, arouses no feeling 
of Sublimity, but in any adequate symbol, he does. 
The physical universe is such a symbol. God is 
most sublime, not as the idea of the Infinite, but 
when we have reached the ultimate of our concep- 
tion of any one of his attributes, and all his attri- 
butes are relative to the existing universe. There- 
fore an activity of Imagination to penetrate the 
symbol, and impart its own life to it, is needful for 
the emotion. The "still, small voice," is more 
sublime than the ** thunder," and the " earth- 
quake," because of its suggestion of hidden power, 
sometimes manifesting itself in outward agitation, 
but now showing immense self-restraint. The idea 
is reproduced by Imagination, as it best can, in the 
form of its own life. 

It is not, then, because the idea of the infinite 
is " called into the mind " by the inadequate sensi- 
ble representation, but because the sensible repre- 
sentation is the occasion for the internal stimulus 
of Imagination to escape into a larger life, that the 
emotion is felt. Nor do we, when we look upon 
"the storm-lashed ocean," quit the symbol in 
thought, and occupy ourselves with "Ideas of 
higher adaptation," but struggle, rather, to meas- 
ure the symbol, and live in the unaccustomed life. 
The ground for the Sublime, therefore, is as much 
without us as within us, and the ground for the 
Beautiful as much within us as without us. 

Again, in a case of the dynamical Sublime, the 
emotion is not in the calm refuge in our spiritual 
being, when the force of nature threatens us, for 
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the emotion is aroused when the force is not threat- 
ening ; and we can in meditation, dwell upon our 
spiritual being, without experiencing any sublime 
emotion. Here, too, the opposing force is a sym- 
bol of mastery over the physical universe, not in 
idea, or notion, but by reproduced imaginative ex- 
perience ; and for the time being we dominate in 
realms where we are not accustomed to dwell. It 
is not because nature has no power over us, but be- 
cause we long to wield her power that the delight 
is experienced. 

No perfection of concrete existence that is 
merely moral and intellectual is possible. It must 
include physical perfection as well ; and this is the 
thought missed by both Kant and Schiller. 

The defect in their explanation was perceived 
by Jean Paul Richter, who describes the experience 
of the emotion more accurately, and therefore 
states the problem more correctly, but he does not 
analyze the emotion to explain it, nor show the 
unity in the various kinds of sublimity. 

As for the reviewer on the Foreign Qtiarterlyy 
we may simply remark that the capacity for sub*, 
lime emotions is not measured by our disinterested- 
ness, and that a certain independency of needful 
self-sacrifice is necessary for the emotion. 

Nor can Imagination be said to be sad and dis- 
satisfied at its failure, but rather, to rejoice in its 
freedom, and the revealed possibility for an expan- 
sion of being. It fulfils its uttermost when it flames 
its way to the verge of the infinite, and sinks back 
wearied, to recuperate for a new attempt. 



Hegel says : " The sublime arises in an attempt 
to express the infinite without finding in the 
domain of physical phenomena an object capable 
of representing it. The infinite elevates itself 
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above particular existences, considered either in 
themselves, or in their totality. They are as noth- 
ing before it. And the positive relations which 
objects have to be Beautiful, in the sublime, change 
to a negative relation which is more in conformity 
with the Divine nature. God is thus represented 
as purified of all content and participation with 
visible experiences.** 

He seems to have in nlind the activity of the 
Constructive Imagination to "portray** the sub- 
lime; but I doubt, even here, whether this is 
always an attempt tor express the infinite ; rather 
one to stimulate Imagination to its unusual tension 
to measure the symbol, which transcends in magni- 
tude or in power the symbols in which it finds the 
Beautiful. The " infinite ** is often implied, as I 
have shown in ** the positive relations which objects 
have to be beautiful,**and if these disappear, and a 
pure negative relation alone remains, Sublimity also 
disappears. It is not in the negation, but in the 
affirmation, that the emotion is aroused. God, 
''purified of all content, and participation with 
visible experiences,** is a thought reached by ab- 
straction, and which cannot be " represented,** and 
which as such would arouse no emotion of Sublim- 
ity. The dynamical Sublime refuses to come under 
the terms of this definition. 

Hegel always speaks of the Sublime as *' separat- 
ing idea and form.** But surely in the genesis of 
the emotion there is an endeavor to combine and 
not to separate, to find the idea in the form, to 
annul the separation. The form eludes an ade- 
quate perception, hence the idea eludes the insight. 
The implications are not seized. And the idea to 
be seized, in the actual case, is not the infinite, 
though the infinite be implied, and indeed, ever 
hovers in the beyond, even as it is implied in the 
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appreciation of Beauty. A new symbol of that 
idea is offered for Imagination to master, and in the 
struggle to expand its own ideal is that dilatation 
of being which is the emotion of Sublimity. 

According to Hegel himself, " all symbols rep- 
resent an idea by their analogy with it, yet with- 
out expressing it completely, yet in such a manner 
that the idea is inseparable from the emblem/' 
which symbols, therefore, may express either 
Beauty or Sublimity. In sublime objects there is 
an eluding idea, separable in thought from the 
emblem, and so there is in beautiful objects like- 
wise. 

After the utmost abstraction, we are not left in 
the presence of the Sublime, as Hegel would indi- 
cate, but of the Beautiful. God contemplated 
apart from the universe is not Sublime, but Beau- 
tiful. The Hebrew poets, who are generally sub- 
lime, point towards, and hint of a Beauty as the 
end of all. The New Testament Scriptures end 
with beautiful symbols. Beauty will survive Sub- 
limity, 



Since the whole of this treatise which precedes 
this paragraph was written, I have read the work 
of Professor H. N. Day, on " The Science of ^s- 
thetics.*' I recognize in him a worthy collabora- 
ieuVy and regard his book as an admirable compend 
of knowledge, and guide to just criticism in the 
several arts, — most suitable as a text-book for 
study. 

Our aims, however, have been widely different, 
and in dealing mainly, and almost exclusively, 
with the fundamental questions which underlie the 
scieric^ I have reached, in my analysis of the 
emotion of the Beautiful, a somewhat different 
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definition of Imagination, giving it a more distinc- 
tive function. That which he calls " the active im- 
agination," is, with me, the Constructive Imagina- 
tion, and is a complex mode of mental activity. 
What he calls "the passive imagination," is, with 
me, Imagination in its primary function, which I 
regard rather as a mode of supreme activity y and 
the subjective condition for the emotion ; which fact 
has escaped the observation, or has not been fol- 
lowed out to its implications, by most analysts 
hitherto. 

Not every synthesis of idea, matter, and form is 
beautiful. That alone is beautiful which starts a 
special activity of Imagination, as appears in my 
treatise. The pleasing is not, indeed, the Beauti- 
ful, but as the Beautiful is always pleasing, the 
ground of that pleasure must be sought out, and 
its character determined. Hence I take issue with 
those philosophers who say that the emotion of the 
Beautiful is devoid of all subjective interest. It is, 
indeed, in the teleological sense,' but not, as the 
aim of all higher aspiriation is not devoid of all sub- 
jective interest. There is the same distinction here 
as in ethics. In the final and true form of the 
science, the interested and the disinterested co- 
alesce ; which, too, is shown in my treatise. 

Thus I have endeavored to set forth in language 
what Professor Day says is, perhaps, impossible to 
conceive fully in thought, " the precise nature of 
this modification of the sensibility," which appre- 
hends Beauty. And I have also endeavored to 
search out and define " the essential nature of this 
relationship between idea and matter which is pre- 
supposed in the very notion of Beauty, of which " 
he says, ** we know nothing," ^^ 

Much in this book, therefore, as I n^ytily re- 
spond to, I find still a divergence which, perhaps, 
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is most apparent in his and my respective treat- 
ment of the question of the Sublime. 

I find, too, that his acumen has rendered 
needless some critical work that I might other- 
wise have superadded. 



THE END. 



